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“THIS 1S THE PAVOFF...” 





There she sits... die at a dictator’s command ... but as a free man 
fighting to live . . . fighting for the things that 

Crouched on the sea... big, black ...every inch make life worthwhile . . . fighting for my right to 
of her a battleship... dare, to pioneer, to do great things in a great 


ae spirited way, to win great victories as a free indi- 
And every stinking inch—Jap! vidual in a land where there must always be not 
only liberty and justice, but the freedom of oppor- 
tunity that is the breath of life to me. 


Her searchlight blinks . .. then winks full on... = : : ‘ : 5 
eae ee agete : = Ihat’s what I’m fighting for. ; 


We’re coming in... 


and the glare strips us down and we're running 


4 
in naked and alone . . . under her five-inch guns, That’s what makes this war worthwhile. 
under her barking pom-poms.. . twelve against 
twenty-four hundred . . . only two hundred to That’s what I want when I come back. 
one... s0O 
. . . ’ 
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We’ re coming in: Here at Nash-Kelvinator we're building Pratt & Whitney 





we: » ° ° ngte or the Navy's Vought Corsairs and Grumman Helleats 
This is the payoff... this is the knockout . . . this un : é le areays ; 
Ph “gage ...dlamilton Standard propellers for United Nations bombers 
is What we were trained for... this is what we : ; ms ‘ 
: . eo « «© QorernorT wnocuIATS, par T / Ss, eeps, tanks 
teamed up for... this is war! and truch readying production lines for 
Sikorsky helicopters. All of us devoted to wir 
This is the way to attack! With the tin fish run- ning this war... to speeding the Peace wher 
ning free and hot . . . and the odds so high we’re our men will come back to their jobs and home 
. I lhe A " Nat 
madmen or demons or gods! And their hearts pump and even better futures than they had before 1hArmy Navy 3 
: : he da wh "ll build for you ar Nash - ke % 
hard and their shots go wild as they realize... += to the y when we ain ghee te 
eren finer Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! , 
We’re coming in to win! , 
NASH -KELVINATOR CORPORATION : 
This is the way to fight! Not as a slave ready to Kenosha + Milwaukee + DETROIT + Grand Rapids + Lansing 3 
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AUTOMOBILES KELVINATOR oo 


let's All Back the Attack! 
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Hosprrats prior to the time of the 
great English surgeon, Joseph Lister, 


could only be called death-traps. 


Patients brought into the dark and 
evil-smelling surgical wards for an 
amputation had less than half a chance 
of coming out alive. 

Gangrene would set in even after 
minor operations, and virtually every 
open wound became infected. 


Yet no sooner had Lister announced 
his revolutionary theory of antisepsis, 
the greatest advance in the history of 
surgery, than he was subjected to vio- 
lent attacks from the highest quarters. 


Speaking of operations... 


“Meddlesome,” “stupid,” “unorig- 
inal,” were some of the epithets hurled 
at him. London surgeons, after a brief 
flurry of interest, ignored him. The 
leading medical journal of the -day 
turned against him. 


The unimaginative and timid are 
ever with us. In America today, in the 
face of opportunities greater than the 
world has ever known, they resist every 
impulse to growth and progress. 


That is not the kind of thinking that 
builds a nation. Our physical frontiers 
have become fixed; but ever richer 
areas of productivity are constantly 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. 
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being opened up by our expanding 
scientific knowledge, our invertive 
ness, our will to achieve. 


This is the high responsibility of 
American business . . . to help develop, 
within the framework of a free society, 
a new concept of plenty, new goals of 
employment, new wealth for all. 


Management will meet that chal 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is simply a tool of manage- 
ment for mass communication . . . a 
tool as necessary, and useful, as ma- 
chinery, or accounting, or research. 


Largely through Lister's dis- 


covery, the mortality of amputations, once an incredible 40 to 70 per cent, 


is now between 10 and 20. 


But beyond that, operations of all kinds are infinitely safer. Lister 
and his great successors have made it possible to save thousands of cases 
which once would have been considered hopeless. 


The American Ambassador could truly say to Baron Lister at a 
dinner of the Royal Society: “My Lord, it is not a profession, it is not a 
nation, it is humanity itself which with uncovered head salutes you!” 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit + San Francisco * Boston * Honolulu * London 























Coal. Coupon rationing of hard coal is out 
for the year ahead, but strict control is to 
be exercised through retail dealers. The 
consumer of Pennsylvania anthracite is 
limited to seven-eighths of the quantity 
used in the 1943-44 heating year. He is 
entitled to receive delivery of half that 
amount before October 1. The same re- 
strictions apply to domestic consumption 
of coke in the 13 Eastern States. Consum- 
ers of the two fuels will be allowed other 
solid fuels sufficient for a year’s normal 
supply. Midwestern coal consumers were 
urged to place their orders immediately. 


Galvanized products. The War Pro- 
duction Board allocated steel and zinc for 
a continuance of expanded production of 
galvanized pails, buckets, washtubs, wash 
boilers, funnels, fire shovels and storage 
cans for petroleum in the quarter begin- 
ning April 1. Allocations were increased 
originally for the first quarter of 1944. 


Victory garden tools. Restrictions on 
the purchase of atomizing hand sprayers, 
hand dusters, wheel-type hand cultivators 
and hand plows have been lifted by WPB 
as a greater aid to Victory gardeners. 


Aluminum. WPB released aluminum for 
the manufacture of a long list of indus- 
trial products, but stressed that the metal, 
although more plentiful, still must be re- 
stricted to essential uses. 


Ration books. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration pointed out that War Ration 
Book Four alone now is used for the pur- 
chase of rationed foods. War Ration Book 
Three continues in use for shoes and may 
be used later for other purposes. 


Sugar. Allotments of sugar for 1944 home 
canning were fixed at the same quantities 
that prevailed last year. Five pounds may 
be bought with sugar stamp 40 in War 
Ration Book Four. In addition, up to 
twenty pounds per person may be ob- 
tained upon application to rationing boards. 





The March OF The ia 


Used pianos. Plans for fixing uniform 
ceiling prices on used pianos, whether in 
“rebuilt,” “reconditioned,” “redesigned” 
or “as is” condition, were announced by 
OPA. Present ceilings are the ‘individual 
dealers highest selling prices during March, 
1942. Surveys showed widespread evasion 
of these ceilings, OPA said. 


New excise taxes. OPA stipulated that, 
when a retailer passes on to a customer the 
new excise tax on a listed number of arti- 
cles, the customer must be apprised of the 
price of the article and the amount of the 
tax. The articles enumerated by OPA were 
jewelry, certain watches and alarm clocks, 
fur articles, certain fur-trimmed articles 
and leather goods. Advertising of such 
items that includes the sales price also 
must show how much is price and how 
much tax. 


Lost Army discharges. The Army an- 
nounced that former enlisted men who 
have lost their discharge certificates, and 
consequently are unable to apply for mus- 
tering-out pay, should write to the Adju- 
tant General, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C., requesting duplicates. 


Oil investigation. Senator Maloney 
(Dem.) , of Connecticut, was elected chair- 
man of a special committee to investigate 
domestic and foreign oil resources, espe- 
cially the Government’s proposal to build 
a pipe line across Saudi Arabia as a means 
of developing American oil concessions 
there. 


World air line. Senator McCarran 
(Dem.) , of Nevada, introduced a bill pro- 
posing that all American air lines engaged 
in foreign commerce be merged into a sin- 
gle $1,000,000,000 corporation, under a 
federal charter, and called the All-Ameri- 
can Flag Line. Air lines not now making 
foreign flights would be eligible to partici- 
pate. Senator McCarran said the proposal 
would give the United States a top posi- 
tion in world aviation. 
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“How can they come back?” 


“It was a miracle the ship didn’t break 
n two up there,” said an Army Air Force 
Sergeant, holder of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his part in bringing 
home a badly crippled Boeing Flying 
Fortress. “I'd like to shake hands per- 
sonally with the people who built it.” 


Many Fortress crews echo that senti- 
ment. They have seen planes limp in 
with three out of four engines dead, 
wings and tails riddled like saltcellars, 
or with shell holes as large as wash tubs. 
How can they do it? 


1. Fortress wings are built with sub- 
stantial, truss-type spars, covered with 


1 double skin of tough metal. This tends 


to keep gunfire damage local, rather than 
basically affecting wing strength. 


2. Boeing engineers have always in- 
sisted on alternate methods of control. 
And even if battle damage prevents use 
of all other control methods, the auto- 
matic pilot can be used for near-normal 
maneuverability. 


3. Virtually all mechanisms are elec- 
trically operated. Damage to one circuit 
will not affect others, and dispersal of 
these circuits reduces vulnerability. 


4. The “dorsal fin,” as developed by 
Boeing, gives the Flying Fortress inher- 
ent stability. With the vertical or hori- 
zontal tail surfaces partially destroyed 





Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


in battle, or with one or more engines 
shot away, a Fortress can still be flown 
successfully because of its tail design. 


5. But one of the most important rea 
sons why the Forts fight off enemy oppo 
sition, hit their targets and “come back” 
is the confidence, based on the record, 
which causes many a Fortress crew to 
stay with the ship long past normal bail 
out time, knowing that somehow it w1Lt 
bring them safely home. 


Boeing integrity in research, design, 
engineering and manufacturing will 
again be a part of peacetime products 
when the war is won. When that day 
comes, you can be assured ... if it’s 
“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS « THE STRATOLINER »« TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
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Setting The Sun in His Sights 


To be in on the setting of the “rising 
sun’’...to take an active part in the 
demise of Tojo’s far-flung empire... 
is the fond dream of many a neophyte 
aerial gunner. But it takes more than 
dreams to turn a kid from Main Street 
into a skilled warrior of the skies, who 
must one day knock down the best the 
Japs can throw at him. It takes training. 
Training so close to the real thing that 
the difference is scarcely perceptible. 
That is why the Army Air Forces is 
using the Fairchild twin-motored 
trainer, known as the GUNNER, for 
advanced instruction of the thousands 
of new gunners needed this year. 
With equipment similar in many 
respects to that of Liberators and For- 


an instruction pilot, a student pilot, a 
nose gunner, a power-turret gunner 
and a gunnery instructor. And best of 
all it provides ample room for students 
and instructors alike to make training 
under simulated combat conditions 
easy to accomplish. 

In designing and building the GUN- 
NER great pains were taken to incor- 
porate the essential details of heavy 
combat ships. It is the only gunnery 
trainer having a tricycle landing gear 
to provide takeoff and landing charac- 
teristics similar to the big bombers. 

For that indicative “touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today,” this product 
of Fairchild engineering takes an hon- 
ored place in a long line of outstanding 


. .. Burlington, N. C. ° 

















AT-21 GUNNER, with Duramolded skin of 
plastic-bonded plywood, is powered by two 
520 hp. Ranger engines. Ceiling 22,150 feet, 
normal range 905 miles, top speed 223 mph. 
Army test pilots call it “one of the sweetest 
flying ships we ever handled.” 


CORPORATION 


Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. 


tresses, the GUNNER .accommodates aviation achievements. 
BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, lL. |. . Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporotion, N.Y, C. . 


Affiliated: Stratos Corporation, N. Y. C. 
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To show you what the real argument over U.S. foreign policy is all about... 

Churchill and Stalin, in shaping their course, are aware of these things: i 
Mr. Roosevelt cannot commit U.S. to policing Germany for 5 or 10 years. 1 ie 
He cannot promise that this country will guarantee security in Europe. 
President can't say whether U.S. will or will not cancel Lend-Lease debt. 
It is not within Mr. Roosevelt's power to promise big new loans to Europe. t 
He cannot say that U.S. surely will join a world political organization. 
President cannot guarantee that U.S. markets will be opened wide to foreign 

goods in postwar; that trade barriers will come down, depression avoided. | 
So: Mr. Stalin and Mr. Churchill find White House views interesting, but not 

necessarily decisive in shaping longe-range U.S. policy. They incline to make 

their own arrangements, to look after the specific interests of their own nations. 
Big point is this: Mr. Roosevelt cannot commit U.S. without backing of his 

Congress. Congress cannot agree or disagree without a specific issue on which 

to pass. Specific issues cannot readily be raised in an election year without 

the danger of highly partisan treatment of issues, without touching off a minia- 

ture war of minorities in U.S. Yet: If issues are not raised this year, the war 

in Europe may be over before the issues are decided. And: Once the war ends, 

the difficulties of agreement grow. There's less leverage to get agreement then. ina 
Result is that U.S. influence in remaking the world isn't what it might be. ri 
That's just to help you understand the real situation, to show why things 

are as they are. We give you a more detailed picture on page 13. 



































In the practical working out of policy in the foreign field..... 

The Atlantic Charter, underlying war aims, is coming up for some revision. 

Idea of a permanent United Nations organization, of a superstructure to deal 
with world political problems is no longer prominent in official discussions. 

There's diminishing official enthusiasm for a new world currency, for a new 
world RFC, for world commodity price stabilization, for other kinds of machinery ik 
for dealing with world economic problems. Attitudes are becoming narrower. 

And: There is an obvious drift of attention in Russia and Britain toward a j 
regional development in politics and economies, drift toward spheres of influence 
under direction of major powers. Thus: The trend appears to be toward modified 
imperialism and away from emphasis upon @ collective basis for political security 
and economic security. That trend reflects uncertainty about U.S. policy. 
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Right now most importance attaches to military demand for more men. 

As this situation is shaping up..... 

About 250,000 fathers out of 2,500,000 still in class 3-A will be drafted 
by July 1. They'll be taken across the board, age 18 to 38, where physically fit 
and not deferred for occupation. Few will be deferred under age 26. 

Fathers and nonfathers on farms stand best chance of deferment. 

Thus: 900,000 nonfathers, 563,000 of them under age 26, now are deferred on 
farms. That's more young men than deferred in all of industry. Few will be taken. 


Se 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


It is improbable that more than 600,000 out of total of 6,000,000 fathers 
will have been drafted into service by July 1. That's one out of 10. 
Fathers over age 25 very often are being deferred for occupation. 








There are these other points... 

Army is not now to increase its size above the projected 7,700,000. 

If present pressure on age group under 26 does not yield the men needed to 
fill Army ranks, then the age will be raised to 30. There is not to be a draft 
of youths on reaching age 17 unless this war is longer and harder than expected. 

Most boys in Army Specialist Training will end up in the infantry; will be 
shifted rather quickly from college to a course that leads to the battlefield. 

Air Forces will be squeezed a little to get more potential infantrymen. 

That's the case, too, with other specialized branches of service. Now that 
the war's showdown is nearing, the demand is for riflemen, for young men who can 
carry the real burden of the fight on the ground. Infantry wins the battles. 














War itself is going fairly well for our side, outside of Italy. 

In the European side of the war..... 

Russia is cutting Germany from one source of food supply; is threatening the 
German source of oil in Rumania. She is making it difficult for Hitler to move 
big forces to the West to meet invasion. This story is told on page 15. 

U.S. Air Forces rapidly are defeating the German air force. German dilemma 
now is this: If German air force rises to fight, it will be whittled down and will 
not be there at invasion time. If the air force does not rise to fight, then 
German war industry will be paralyzed. They lose either way. 

U.S.-British forces in Italy are failing to reach their objective. That is 
a local defeat. It probably will not upset other timetables materially. 

All in all: The setting is becoming favorable for invasion. Russia is set. 
Air war is in its final stages. Nearly 5,000,000 Americans are overseas. 

Weight of U.S. power thrown into Europe may prove overwhelming. It readily 
may bring a 1944 decision. The next few months will tell that tale. 




















As for the war in the Pacific..... 

Japan's offensive in Burma is of local, not of general, importance. 

Supply troubles threaten to strangle Japanese forces in many Pacific areas. 

It is about time for another U.S. smash at some part of Japan's now wobbly 
new empire. The Japanese fleet is likely still to try to avoid a fight. 

And: If it were not for the distances involved, Japan's days would be very 
Strictly limited. As it is she may get some breathing spell until the end of war 
in Europe. Cleanup of Japan, once forces are released, need not take so long. 














At home, there are these things to be aware of..... 

Travel will grow increasingly difficult as military needs increase. 

Vacations may be more of a problem in 1944 than they were in 1943. That's 
true wherever automobile or train travel is concerned. 

Food outlook is favorable at start of a new crop season. Even so: Victory 
gardens will be worth while in 1944 just as they were a year ago. 

Military man-power demands may further upset output of civilian goods. 

Woolen clothing could become scarce if war went through another winter. 

Cotton goods for military use will be in increased demand as the Pacific war 
speeds up, as large forces move to the tropical areas. 

Rationing is about as widely applied as it will be during the war. Coal is 
very unlikely to be rationed formally next winter. Some rations may come off. 

Tires will be in tight supply until 1945. 

Gasoline will be no more abundant until the German war ends. 














See also pages 20, 45, 53. 
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What is a “hungry” speech? Or 
when is a speech hungry? 
A stickler for NBC’s Information 


Department, interpreting and answer- 
ing this youngster’s letter. 

Did he mean a news broadcast 
about a famine in India or China— 
or was this “juvenile jive,” meaning 
he considered some speech ‘‘strictly 
from hunger’? 


NEITHER. “‘Information”’ searched 
the files and found he wanted a speech 
about conditions in wartime Hungary. 

Whatever his reason may have been 
in asking, “Information” answered 
this letter as faithfully as it answers 
the 100,000 other inquiries a year 
from college professors, housewives, 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


it’s a National Habit 








lawyers, students, technicians . . 

Yes, everyone who writes to NBC 
gets an answer—whether his question 
is about broadcasting, Babe Ruth or 
battleships. 

Why does NBC go toall this trouble? 
Because it builds good will—and the 
public’s good will—your good will 
is the greatest of all NBC’s assets. 

Granted, letterwriting is not a rapid 
way to reach masses of people. But 
NBC painstakingly handles such “‘little 
things” because they add up to mak- 
ing the “big things” more effective. 

tx - * 
This faithful attention to details helps 
NBC retain its leadership, helps make 
NBC “the Network Most People Listen 
to Most.” 


America’s No. 1 Network 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 














What is a 
wet-strength 


paper 2 


Soak ordinary paper in water—what 
happens? It disintegrates and falls to 
pieces. But do the same to Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment—it comes out firm 
and strong. 





You can even BOIL Patapar without 
harm. Patapar is the great wet-strength 
paper. 


Patapar resists 
grease, too 


Here’s the simple test. Put some grease or 
oil on Patapar—then turn the sheet over 
—you'll see how it resists penetration. 
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With its great wet-strength and its abil- 
ity to resist grease, Patapar is doing jobs 
you’d never believe possible for paper. It 
is outstanding as a food wrapper. It sub- 
stitutes for oiled silk. It’s used in gas 
masks, for hair waving pads, for pack- 
aging shortening, as a liner for boiled 
ham cookers, for packaging putty, for 
ointment box liners, milk can gaskets, 
rubber mold liners and countless other 
uses. 

Perhaps there’s a way Patapar could 
be helpful in your business. 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since [885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT ,¢ 


as a result of federal court 
YOU CANNOT: always effect a tax- 


exempt reorganization of an _ insolvent 
business if some bondholders of the old 
corporation are paid off in cash. One cir- 
cuit court decision holds that no tax- 
exempt reorganization occurred when the 
plan of reorganization provided for cash 
payments to nonparticipating bondholders 
of the old company. 


* * ” 


YOU CANNOT expect to buy lumber 
without restriction for many more months. 
War Production Board requires all impor- 
tant users of lumber to list their require- 
ments for the second and third quarters 
of this year. The requirement is a prelude 
to allocating lumber on an end-use basis. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now apply for an export 
license to ship certain products to Latin- 
American countries, such as office and ra- 
dio equipment and petroleum products, 
without submitting an import requirement 
from the country of destination. Foreign 
Economic Administration has modified its 
controls over exports to this extent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT raise the maximum 
price of your drug product to cover the in- 
crease in ethyl alcohol costs because of 
new federal alcohol taxes. OPA announces 
that drug prices cannot be raised as a re- 
sult of the increased federal taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to comply with 
an arbitration award made in a labor dis- 
pute as a result of a directive issued by the 
National War Labor Board. The Board 
holds that such refusal will be regarded 
as a refusal to comply with a directive 
order of the Board itself. 


* # * 


YOU CAN improve the quality of bed- 
springs and box springs that you make 
in your plant by using more steel per unit. 
WPB relaxes steel controls to this extent. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain a review of a 
price regulation more than 60 days after 
it has been issued if you can introduce new 
evidence based on grounds that developed 


and administrative decision 


after the regulation was issued. Office 
Price Administration thus modifies its q 
peals procedure. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain reimburseme 
for a cost not included in the final sett 
ment of a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract whe 
you signed an unqualified release. In 
case involving a terminated construct 
contract, the Comptroller General ruk 
that the release precludes payment by th 
Government of any further claim 
whether such claims were included or e 
cluded from the final settlement and we 
known or unknown at the time of sett 
ment. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use gthe gain yo 
realized from insurance proceeds, paid ‘ 
replace property and equipment and née 
recognized for ordinary income tax pu 
poses, to expand the invested capital ba 
of your company in a later year for exces 
profits tax purposes. The U.S. Tax Cou 
makes this ruling. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps abrogate a union 
shop clause in your labor contract in fav 
of a maintenance-of-membership clause 
the union violates its “no-strike” pledg 
A regional War Labor Board rules in on 
case that a violation of the pledge » 
longer entitles the union to the closed 
shop privilege. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to manufacture gal 
vanized ware, such as pails, washtubs§ 
boilers, shovels and funnels, at the same 
average rate for the year ended June 31 
1941, during the next quarter of this year 
WPB permits steel and zine allotments 
for this purpose, but does not guarantes 
delivery of the materials. 


* * . 


YOU CANNOT report profits from the 
sale of oil or gas leases as capital gains, 
for income tax purposes, if you are en- 
gaged in the business of buying and sell- 
ing such items. A federal circuit court 
rules that a real estate broker who real- 
ized a profit on an oil lease sale must re- 
port that as ordinary income. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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PRODUCTION — Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the 
shop!... PAYROLL— Obtain all records from one single 
writing!... PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 
10 days faster!... ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of 
all typing! MAIL COUPON TODAY for free samples showing 
how DITTO One-Typing Business Systems work! 


DITTO, Inc., 2301 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 


-----MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-===+ 
DITTO, Inc. } 


2301 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
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Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT THE APRIL 15 INCOME TAX DECLARATION 


(April 15 is another income tax day 
this year. For 15,000,000 persons, this 
means that they must make an estimate 
of their entire income for 1944 and pay 
one-quarter of any tax that their estimat- 
ed income calls for. All of this is part of 
the process of shifting to the pay-as-you- 
go system. Recent changes in the tax law 
leave many persons uncertain as to wheth- 
er they must file an April estimate, how 
the procedure differs from last year and 
just how to go about making out this 
extra return.) 


The April estimate and declaration of tax 
must not be confused with the latest tax 
simplification plan before Congress. This 
plan does not affect the 1944 declaration. 
Any benefits from tax simplification are 
not likely to be felt before next March. 
Meanwhile, this April return, originally 
intended for March 15, is now an integral 
part of the new tax system. 


The question that interests most people 
is: Who has to file an April 15 return? 


You are supposed to file an April declara- 
tion if you have taxable income in 1944 
that is not subject to withholdings or if 
your salary is subject to withholdings but 
is above the lowest income brackets. Thus, 
the return would be required of doctors, 
lawyers and other professional persons, 
businessmen without regular salaries, those 
getting income from dividends, rents, in- 
terest, etc., and groups with wages or sal- 
aries that are not subject to withholding. 


That means that you are supposed to 
file a declaration if you are single and 
have a salary, subject to withholding, of 
more than $2,700; if you are married and 
have a salary, subject to withholding, of 
more than $3,500; if you have a salary not 
subject to withholding but large enough 
to require a tax; if you have income of 
more than $100 from sources other than 
salary and your total income is large 
enough to require a tax. Farmers can wait 
till December 15 to file their declaration. 


In making an estimate of your tax for 
1944, how will you be affected by 
changes just made in the tax law? 


The most important changes are the elim- 
ination of the earned income credit and 
the disallowance of deductions for excise 
taxes. These changes are taken care of in 
the tables that you use in estimating the 
amount of your tax for the year, and for 
most persons bring a slight increase in tax. 
Actually, the elimination of the earned 


10 


income credit simplifies the work of cal- 
culating your tax, since normal tax and 
surtax now can be figured from one table, 
rather than in two steps as last year. 


How do you get the new form for decla- 
ration of tax? 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue is mail- 
ing copies of the new form (1040-ES) to 
taxpayers who filed declarations last year. 
If you have not received a copy, you can 
get one from your Internal Revenue of- 
fice. The forms include long and _ short 
work sheets to be used in estimating your 
tax. You will find it much simpler to use 
the short work sheet if your income is not 
over $10,000. But you must use the longer 
and more complicated sheet if your income 
is more than $10,000 or if you want to 
make a more exact calculation of your tax. 


Suppose you do not know now how much 
you will receive this year from salary 
or other income. How much would you 
put down in figuring this April return? 


You can use only your basic salary or a 
conservative estimate of your fees or other 
income in making out this first return in 
April. You do not have to include for the 
April declaration any bonuses, commissions 
or other extra income that you expect to 
receive later in the year. You can make a 
revised return by next December 15, 
amending your April estimate, and thus 
escape any penalty for underestimating 
your 1944 tax. 


If you make a low estimate in April, this 
probably would result in a low tax pay- 
ment then, with a larger lump-sum pay- 
ment in December when you file an 
amended return, One-fourth of any esti- 
mated tax must be paid by April 15, with 
quarterly payments due June 15, Septem- 
ber 15 and December 15. Also, you can 
file a revised estimate in any of these 
quarters. The penalty for underestimating 
applies only to the final declaration filed 
for the year. On the other hand, if there is 
no material change in your income as 
shown in the April declaration, you can let 
that stand until next March 15, when you 
make your final return for 1944. 


What if the amount withheld from your 
pay by your employer covers your en- 
tire tax? Must a report of estimated 
income and tax still be made? 


Yes, if you are in one of the groups listed 
above that are required by law.to file a 
declaration. However, you would have no 
tax to pay with your declaration if enough 


is being withheld from your salary to cover 
the tax. In using the declaration work 
sheets, you figure out the entire amount 
that you will pay toward the income and 
Victory tax through withholdings. Some 
persons will find that too much is being 
withheld. They will be entitled to a tax 
credit or refund when they file their final 
return next March. 


How about those who paid too much last 
year and asked for a tax credit 
against their future taxes? 


This credit can be taken in filing the April 
declaration. Form 1040-ES has a line 
where you can subtract from your esti- 
mated tax for 1944 the amount of over- 
payment shown on your final income tax 
return for 1943. 


Is the Victory tax accounted for in the 
April declaration? 


The Victory tax is included in your decla- 
ration of tax for 1944. However, the Vic- 
tory tax now is a flat 3 per cent, instead 
of 5 per cent with credits as formerly. 


This simplifies the calculation of this tax ] 


on the long work sheets. 


What other changes in the tax law affect 
the April declaration? 


For one thing, personal exemptions and 
credit for dependents are to be determined 
by taxpayers for the entire year accord- 
ing to the status that exists, or is ex- 
pected to exist, on July 1. Thus, if you 
are married on or before July 1, you can 
claim the exemption of a married person, 


but no credit is allowed for a person mar- | 


ried after July 1. Also, if you have a child 
born on or before July 1, you can claim 
a dependency credit for this child, but 
not for one born after July 1. 


Must servicemen file the April 15 return? 


A serviceman stationed in the 
States should file a declaration if his in- 
come from military or private sources is 


large enough to require one. But men and 7 
women in the services can subtract the © 


first $1,500 of their military pay, in ad- 
dition to their own personal and depen- 
dency exemptions. Mustering-out pay is 
not subject to tax. A serviceman stationed 
outside the U.S. can wait ti after the 
war or after his return home before filing 
his income tax returns and making pay- 
ments. His wife also can postpone hers if 
her income is less than $1,200. The money 
she receives as a family allowance or allot- 
ment is not part of her taxable income. 
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Meet “Flash” Jonesey, champ of the soap box derby. He 
built that job with his own two hands and his old man’s 
basement tools. . . . He’s the great American dream, and 
the hope of this cockeyed world. 

For it’s because America raises kids like Jonesey that America 
is winning this war. Kids who were weaned on mechanical 
toys, and cut their eyeteeth on tools. Kids who grew up to 
be the finest fliers and fighters, engineers and builders the 
world has ever seen. . . . And it’s because of millions of kids 
like Jonesey that America will have a priceless legacy of 
the world’s finest skills, after this war is won. 


The responsibility to use those skills wisely and well is one 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY 


of the greatest industrial challenges ever to face this nation. 
If you are a manufacturer, there is one thing that you can do 
at once: Have your production men and planners consult now 
with the engineers of the basic machine tool producers. They 
can help you in planning ahead the difficult task of reconvert- 
ing your own skills and machinery to an all-out peacetime 
production. 

One of these engineers is a Bryant man — and his special- 
ized knowledge of internal grinding machinery is important 
to the manufacture of literally everything that will mean jobs 
and prosperity after the war .. . that will make America’s 
priceless legacy a new hope for the world, 


SPRINGFIELD 
VERMONT, U.S.A. 





“When Silence Was Golden’... 
Aboard the U.S. 5S. Trout 


ILENTLY the submarine “Trout” crept into 
Corregidor with a precious load of ammuni- 
tion and silently she lay under the very noses of 
the enemy as she loaded gold, passengers, and 
papers of state. ‘‘Her softly purring engines 
could hardly be heard a dozen feet 
away,’’ said one of her passengers. 
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Silence was her protection, and . 
the silence of her engines was a ' Two-t 
matter of precision and care by (3h = oa ’ 
those who built them. <5 Siac pe ave 
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ANGLE OF WAR AIMS: 
SHIFTING LINE-UP OF ALLIES 


How the Big Three Settle Issues of Military and Diplomatic Strategy 


wo-to-one decisions that 
nve determined course 
on controversial matters 


A tangle is developing in war aims, as 
hose aims are represented by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Stalin. This tangle is stirring 
ore and more argument and questioning 
n England and in the United States. 

In England, Mr. Churchill is hinting 
hat there may need to be another Roose- 
elt-Churchill-Stalin meeting, that some 
new interpretations may have to be made 
of the Atlantic Charter. In this country, 
members of Congress are pressing Mr. 
Roosevelt to clarify in specific terms this 
ountry’s attitude toward issues that are 
arising in. the world. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, speaking for this Govern- 
ment, has replied with a restatement of 
the general aims of the United States for 
a better world. In Russia, Mr. 


Churchill. The issues and the line-up on 
each, as they look today, are outlined in 
what follows. 

Military strategy. This is the out- 
standing case in which Mr. Churchill has 
found himself a minority of one. Origi- 
nally, Mr. Churchill favored a U.S.-Brit- 
ish offensive in the Balkans, but Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Stalin insisted on a 
grand smash in the West. In that argu- 
ment, Mr. Churchill lost. So the Western 
Front invasion plans are going ahead, and 
it is Russia that is fighting in the Balkans. 

Military co-operation. When it comes to 
actual military activity, the co-operation 
between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
is very close. Here, it is Mr. Stalin who 
keeps aloof. He still declines to let the 
U.S.-British military leaders know full 
details of what is happening on the Ger- 
man-Russian front. He also declines to let 
U.S. and British planes bomb Germany 
from Russian bases. 





Stalin is needling his allies with 
one unexpected move after an- 
other. 

All of this is , art of the diplo- 
matic maneuvering that goes with 
war. In the past, the maneuver- 
ing was secret. Today, it is not 
so secret. 

Instead, the issues that have 

}grown among the Allies and the 
moves being made to meet those 
issues can be pieced together. 
They disclose how the weight of 
fone ally is shifted first to the 
side of a second ally and then 
away from the second ally to the 
side of a third ally to influence 
decisions and to create what ap- 
pears to be today’s diplomatic 
tangle. 
On some issues, the line-up ap- 
pears to be Roosevelt and 
Churchill vs. Stalin. But on 





I KNOW ITS ONLY 

A TRICK, WINSTON, |' 

BUT IT MAKES 
ME FIDGET! 





Italy. The line-up with regard to Italy 
changes from week to week. On the dis- 
posal of the Italian fleet, it seemed to be 
Roosevelt and Stalin vs. Churchill. But 
this line-up changed when Mr. Stalin sud- 
denly granted Premier Badoglio’s request 
for diplomatic recognition. Neither the 
U.S. nor British Government had gone as 
far as this, and outwardly the line-up then 
appeared to be Stalin vs. Roosevelt and 
Churchill. However, Mr. Churchill openly 
has expressed his preference for keeping 
King Victor Emmanuel and Premier Ba- 
doglio in power while the decision in 
Italy hangs in the balance, while U.S. 
officials have veered more and more 
strongly to the idea of sidetracking the 
King and Badoglio in favor of a more 
democratic regime. Therefore, Mr. Stalin’s 
action in Italy shows that the real line-up 
is Churchill and Stalin vs. Roosevelt. 

France. Here again the line-up seems to 
be Churchill and Stalin vs. Roosevelt. 
Both Mr. Stalin and Mr. Church- 
ill are showing a friendly interest 
in Gen. Charles de Gaulle, but 
Mr. Roosevelt is not so friendly. 
Mr. Roosevelt has not been im- 
pressed by General de Gaulle as 
a personality. The President is 
inclined to the view that no one 
individual should be recognized 
as leader of the French until the 
French themselves again can 
make their choice. He would let 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower de- 
cide on local rule as the Ger- 
mans are driven out of various 
parts of France. 

Spain. There is a different 
grouping in the case of Spain— 
Roosevelt and Churchill — vs. 
Stalin. All along Mr. Stalin has 
urged his allies to break with 
Franco, whom he considers an 
Axis puppet. Recently Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill have ex- 








others it is Churchill and Stalin 
vs. Roosevelt. And on one or two 
it is Roosevelt and Stalin vs. 
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—Jim Berryman in Washington Star 
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erted mild pressure on Franco to 
withdraw Spanish troops from 
the Russian front and to reduce 
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shipments of war materials to Germany. 
But they have avoided an actual break. 

Poland. The line-up on Poland might be 
called Roosevelt vs. Churchill vs. Stalin. 
Each of the three leaders takes a different 
position. Mr. Stalin insists on making the 
so-called Curzon Line the eastern bound- 
ary of Poland and refuses to deal with the 
Polish Government-in-exile in London. 
Mr. Churchill indicates his willingness to 
accept the Curzon Line, but the British 
Government continues to act as host to 
the Polish regime to which Mr. Stalin ob- 
jects. Mr. Roosevelt has taken no stand 
in the dispute beyond offering to mediate, 
which has not been accepted by Mr. Stalin. 

Yugoslavia and Turkey. In these two 
countries, a common front apparently has 
been achieved by the three leaders. In 
Yugoslavia, all three now are supporting 
the guerrilla forces of Marshal Tito, rather 
than those of Gen. Mikhailovitch. As to 
Turkey, all three are pressing the Turkish 
Government to enter the war against the 
Axis—thus far without success. 

Eire. Another case of a common front is 
the policy toward Eire. Both Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill are urging Prime 
Minister de Valera to throw out the Axis 
diplomat-spies—again without success. This 
common front includes only Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill, however, for Mr. Stalin 
is not directly concerned. 

Finland. The policy toward Finland finds 
the line-up Churchill and Stalin vs. Roose- 
velt. Both Britain and Russia are at war 
with Finland. The U.S. is not. Mr. Roose- 
velt is urging the Finns to break their 
“hateful partnership” with Hitler. Thus 
far they have refused, but the U.S. main- 
tains relations with them. 

Germany. Whether the Big Three will 
be together in their policy toward Ger- 
many is not yet clear. Talks on this sub- 
ject now are being held by U.S., British 
and Russian agents in London. Last sum- 
mer, Mr. Stalin appeared to be playing a 
lone hand by sponsoring the Free Ger- 
many Committee in Moscow. Little has 
been heard of this for some time. 

Argentina. With regard to the treatment 
of Argentina, the line-up appears to be 
Roosevelt vs. Churchill, with Mr. Stalin 
on the side lines. Mr. Roosevelt would like 
to be firm with the Argentine regime of 
General Farrell. But he finds that the 
British are unwilling at this time to join 
in economic sanctions that would cut off 
Britain’s supply of Argentine beef. 

China. Here the line-up seems to be 
Churchill and Stalin vs. Roosevelt. Neither 
Mr. Churchill nor Mr. Stalin has any great 
enthusiasm for building up a strong China 
—a cardinal plank in U.S. foreign policy. 
When Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
met with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
at Cairo, they promised China substantial 
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ill August 14, 1941, are these: 


“FIRST, their countries seek 
no aggrandizement, territorial or 
other; 


“SECOND, they desire to see no 
territorial changes that do not ac- 
cord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned; 


“THIRD, they respect the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will 
live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them; 

“FOURTH, they will endeavor, 
with due respect for their existing 
obligations, to further the enjoy- 
ment by all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic pros- 
perity; 

“FIFTH, they desire to bring 
about the fullest collaboration be- 
tween all nations in the economic 
field with the object of securing, for 
all, improved labor standards, eco- 
nomic adjustment and social se- 
curity; 





The Atlantic Charter 


The Atlantic Charter now is the bone of contention in arguments over 
foreign policy both in the United States and Britain. Highest officials | 
argue about whether the Charter is alive or dead, whether a new Roose- | 
velt-Churchill-Stalin conference must be held to change it. Points of the | 
Charter, agreed upon by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- | 


“SIXTH, after the final destruc- 
tion of the Nazi tyranny, they hope 
to see established a peace which 
will afford to all nations the means 
of dwelling in safety within their 
own bourdaries, and which will af- | 
ford assurance that all the men in | 
all the lands may live out their lives | 
in freedom from fear and want; 


“SEVENTH, such a peace should 
enable all men to traverse the high 
seas and oceans without hindrance; 


“EIGHTH, they believe that all of 
the nations of the world, for realis- 
tic as well as spiritual reasons, must 
come to the abandonment of the 
use of force. Since no future peace 
can be maintained if land, sea or 
‘air armaments continue to be em- 
ployed by nations which threaten, 
or may threaten, aggression out- 
side of their frontiers, they believe, 
pending the establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of 
general security, that the disarma- 
ment of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encour- 
age all other practicable measures 
which will lighten for peace-loving 
peoples the crushing burden of 
armaments.” 








military help. Later on, Mr. Churchill 
found that Britain could not deliver her 
share of this help as soon as had been ex- 
pected. This is said to have made a pain- 
ful impression on the Generalissimo. 

In all this maneuvering over military 
and diplomatic strategy, the underlying 
fact is that Russia, Britain and the U.S. 
are engaged in a game of power politics 
On the surface, the decisions of the three 
leaders appear to be the result of the in- 
teraction of their personalities. Actually, 
each is motivated by the self-interest of 
his own country. 

The two giants in this new alignment of 
world power are Russia and the U.S. The 
weakest of the three is Britain. Therefore 
Britain, resorting to her old balance-of- 
power strategy, seeks to act as an “honest 
broker” between Russia and the U.S. This 
explains why Mr. Churchill, now throwing 
his weight behind Mr. Roosevelt and again 
throwing it behind Mr. Stalin, often plays 
a decisive role. 


There are signs that both Mr. Stalin 
and Mr. Roosevelt are irked by Mr 
Churchill’s maneuvers. But Mr. Roosevelt 
finds that his own bargaining power is 
limited by the existence of militant mi- 
norities in the U.S., by the fact that he 
cannot enter into binding commitments 
without the consent of Congress, by the 
uncertainty of his own tenure of office. 

These factors explain why Mr. Roose- 
velt, once the target of attacks because 
of his “interventionist” policies, now draws 
back from delicate European questions, 
while his critics urge him to intervene. 
The critics urge that the Atlantic Charter 
be translated at once into detailed deci- 
sions. But Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
reply that the war must first be fought. 

And so the question is being asked 
whether, as in 1919 and 1920, the present 
tangle of war aims will prevent the forma- 
tion of any strong organization for settling 
the political and economic issues of the 
world on a peaceful basis. 
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Real Gains of Russian Army: 
Big Job Facing U.S., Britain 


Recapture of Territory Offset by Failure to Crush German Forces 


Hitler's gamble on shorter 
line in East despite steady 
progress of Soviet offensive 


Russia right now is launching the in- 
vasion of Nazi Europe. One part of the 
Russian drive is rolling into the Balkans. 
Another part is heading across Poland for 
Berlin, 550 miles away. Both parts of the 
Russian push from the east are going 
ahead without waiting for the U. S.-British 
invasion to get started from the west. 

Today, in America, this new turn in the 
war is raising a question. That question is 
whether Russia may knock out the Ger- 
man Army before a Western Front is 
opened. Such a knockout would let the 
Americans and British march into Ger- 
many later for a bloodless victory. 

But the true story of events in Europe 
puts a far different face on the situation 
that actually awaits the invasion forces 
based in Britain. That inside story, from 
official sources, is the one that is told by 

the map on the following page. 
| Russia has recaptured vast regions, but 
has not destroyed German military power. 

Germany is regrouping forces for a stand 
on the shortened Riga-Black Sea line. 

America and Britain are faced by in- 
creasing, not declining, numbers of Ger- 
man troops defending the coasts of West- 
ern Europe. 

In sum, a basic change in the direction 
of this war is reflected by little-understood 
events in Russia. Here, in brief, is what 
has happened thus far: 

First phase, the Russian retreat, lasting 
through 18 months of war, gave the Ger- 
mans victories, vast territory, rich re- 
sources, but no decision. The key cities of 
Moscow, Leningrad and Stalingrad did not 
fall. Russia remained unbeaten. 

Second phase, the German retreat, still 
is continuing. Slowly through the North- 
ern snows, faster through the Southern 
mud, the Germans are leaving the last of 
the invaded Russian lands. But Germany 
also remains unbeaten. 

Third phase now is approaching. In this 
phase, the Russians will seek to break up 
the German armies so as to destroy them 
piecemeal. The German aim will be to 
slow down the Russian advance, then stop 
it, in order to stabilize the Eastern Front. 

Thus, Germany’s war situation, with 
respect to Russia alone, has gone through 
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a cycle. Meanwhile, American, British and 
Allied forces have massed in Britain for 
invasion from that quarter. Germany also 
faces the constant danger of harassing 
movements in Southern Europe. 

Summed up, Germany’s situation now 
is completely changed. She is surrounded. 
She must play not for a complete victory, 
but for a stalemate. She must prepare to 
fight a defensive war. And Germany’s 
method, when faced with war on several 
fronts, always has been to select 
enemy for annihilation, and then to scrape 


one 
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—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


LIGHTING THE FUSE 


up all available forces to strike that enemy 
a devastating blow. 

Germany faces the West. Today, signs 
indicate that Germany has chosen to make 
her next and perhaps final big play in the 
West. The Nazis are going to gamble on 
throwing the American-British invasion 
force into the sea, and on getting a nego- 
tiated peace thereafter. 

But this plan to strike west puts Ger- 
many under immense pressure to shift 
men, metals and machines from the East 
to the West. Germany has had close to 
3,000,000 men on the Eastern Front, and 
only about 600,000 guarding the West. 

The need to shift forces to the Western 
Front is regarded as one factor underlying 
the Germans’ big retreat in Russia. The 
Russians have hurried that retreat, repeat- 





edly have thrown it off balance, have cut 
off substantial forces of men and supplies. 
But the Germans have kept falling back 
in the best order that they could, guarding 
their rear with stubborn defense of key 
points. Now the shortened line that they 
are approaching is planned to release sub- 
stantial forces to be shifted to the West. 

The shortened Eastern Front, if it can be 
stabilized, is expected to follow approxi- 
mately the line from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic that is shown on the map. The 
mouth of the Danube may be the southern 
anchor. Then the new line probably would 
swing up to the Carpathians or their foot- 
hills, and thence north to Riga on the 
Baltic. 

Such a line would not total much more 
than 900 miles. It would cut about 600 
miles from the present winding front. 
That saving might release 20 to 30 divi- 
sions. 

A shift to the Western Front now appar- 
ently is beginning. A few divisions have 
been sent from the Baltic area. A few 
more may be on the move from Finland. 
Sources in Norway indicate Hitler may be 
taking a few divisions from there. 

Such shifts are small, however, com- 
pared to the chance to get 20 to 30 divi- 
sions by shortening the line in Russia. So 
many divisions, added to the smaller trans- 
fers, would increase the Western defense 
force to close to 1,000,000 men. 

Armed with the latest weapons, pro- 
tected by massive defense works, and 
backed by strong defenses in depth, such 
a force would be formidable opposition for 
even the large Allied armies that are 
massing in England. 

But, in essence, this German defense 
plan depends for at least one-third of its 
power on taking troops from other fronts, 
especially from a shortened front in Rus- 
sia. A close look reveals that this key part 
of the German defense plan is fraught 
with risks for Germany. Thus, in order to 
get the chips for the gamble in the West, 
Germany is forced to take a series of other 
gambles. 

The gamble against Russia. There is no 
certainty that Germany will be able to 
stabilize the Eastern Front so as to divert 
substantial forces to the West. Marshal 
Stalin clearly shows he has no intention 
of allowing the Germans to stabilize any- 
where. Thus far, instead of stopping the 
Russian advance, the Germans have beer 
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thrown out of one after another of their 
strongholds. Soon they will have retreated 
until they can withdraw no farther with- 
out opening the gates to Germany. 

Even if it should prove possible, the 
withdrawal of strong forces from a short- 
ened line to send to the Western Front 
would be a big gamble to take with the 
Russian Army unbeaten and pushing in 
for a finish fight. 

Germany’s risks are increased by several 
factors. Her strength is weakened by 
heavy death losses, moderate losses of 
prisoners, and attrition of weapons and 
transport. Her armies are slowed by the 
cutting of their most vital rail lines. Mean- 
while, the Russians, with the help of Lend- 
Lease trucks, planes and guns, are growing 
steadily stronger and more mobile. So, 
even with shorter lines, Germany will be 
chancing a calamity if she weakens herself 
by too many diversions from the East. 

The gamble in the Balkans. Germany’s 
loss in Russia of one of the world’s richest 
food and fuel areas explains the new gam- 
ble that now is forced upon Hitler in the 
Balkans. There, the breadbasket of the 
Danube Basin and the oil fields of Ploesti 
are vital. And these resources are right in 
the path of the Russian advance. The Bal- 
kans betray signs of a stampede out of 
the war. Thus Germany is impelled to 
occupy Hungary and to place defense 
forces at key points in Rumania and Bul- 
garia. This means sending more troops, 
and taking a chance of revolt if too few 
are sent and of dangerously weakening 
other fronts if too many are diverted. 

Other gambles. In other ways and 
places, Germany is taking a gambler’s 
chance. In Finland, threats backed by 
more German troops seem to have kept 
that ally temporarily in the war. In Italy, 
more Nazi troops have been staked, but 
have gained only a temporary stalemate. 

In every captive country, and especially 
in France, the Germans are chancing gen- 
eral uprisings when invasion results in the 
unfurling of national colors on native soils 
again. Then, too, Germany has risked and 
lost great stakes in men and resources in 
the air war, in the land war in Africa and 
Russia, and in the submarine war. 

Summed up, the whole great game of 
war is coming to a showdown in 1944. It 
is to be a year of history-making violence 
and chance taking on all sides. 

In this climactic phase, the odds are on 
Russia in the East and the Americans, 
British and their allies in the West and 
South. Russia’s real gains are not only 
recovery of her lands, but especially the 
maintenance and growth of her power to 
fight. Even so, that power alone is not 
regarded as enough to defeat Germany. 
The combined forces of all the Allies are 
to be needed to defeat Germany this year. 
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UNION CARBIDE REPORTS 


first full-year’s production of 
BUTADIENE 


for the Government’s Synthetic Rubber Program 


(INSTITUTE, W. VA. 


PLANT) 





Night view of the immense butadiene plant at Institute, W. Va. 


A LITTLE OVER A YEAR AGO 


was shipped from the Government's large integrated rubber 


the first tank car of butadiene 


project at Institute, W. Va. This historic shipment came from 
the immense butadiene plant which was designed and built by 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CoRPORATION for the Gov- 
ernment’s Defense Plant Corporation—and is being operated 
by this Unit of UCC, for the Rubber Reserve Company. 


FIRST YEAR'S PRODUCTION OVER THE RATED CAPACITY— 
that is the record of this huge 80,000-ton-per-year plant during 
its first twelve months! This has been accomplished in spite of 
the many inherent problems that had to be solved in starting a 
wholly new project of this magnitude. 
Over 8/10 of a short ton of butadiene is required to make 
about one long ton of Buna 5 type synthetic rubber. Butadiene 
from this plant during the past year has provided more than 
90,000 long tons of synthetic rubber for the Nation's require- 
ments, both military and essential civilian. The delivery of this 
all-important ingredient also has made possible early produe- 


tion of synthetic rubber under the Government's program. 


*The first tank carload of butadiene from Institute was shipped on February 18, 1943 
less than one month after Unit No. 1 of the four large butadiene-producing units 


had started operating. Subsequently, Unit No. 2 started producing in March, Unit 


No. 3 in April, and Unit No. 4 on May 25, 1943. 


NOW HUGE BUTADIENE PRODUCER although originally 
designed to produce 80,000 tons annual capacity, the Institute 
plant is now delivering butadiene at a rate of more than 100,000 
tons per year. An identical plant using Carbide’s process was 
put into operation by the Koppers United Company in Sep- 


tember, 1943. at Kobuta. near Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OVER 75 OF THE TOTAL PRODUCTION OF BUTADIE!I 
for the Government's synthetic rubber program in 1943 came 
from the alcohol process developed by CarBipE anp “CARBON 
(CHEMICALS CORPORATION, 

In addition to the plant at Institute, Carbide made available 
plans for the large plant at Kobuta, whieh was built and is 
being operated for the Government by Koppers United Com- 
pany. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION also has 
lesigned and built for the Defense Plant ( orporation, and is 
operating for the Rubber Reserve Company, another large 
butadiene plant at Louisville, Ky. 
v 

Business men, technicians. teachers, and others are invited to send 
for the book 11-3 “Butadiene and Styrene for Buna S Synthetic 
Rubber from Grain Alcohol,” which explains what these plants 
do, and what their place is in the Government's rubber program. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND 


30 East 42nd Street 


ORPORAT 


CARBON (¢ 


T§4 New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS 


Electro Metallurgical Company 


CHEMICALS 


Haynes Stellite Company 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


The material herein has been reviewed and passed by the Office of Rubber Director, the Rubber Reserve 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 
The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 


Phe Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


Company, the Defense Plant Corporation, and the W ar Department 
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He 44,448 in the Armed Forces 


Shades are drawn down. Lights 
dim low. The landscape is 
blotted out... there’s just the 
hum of the speeding train. 


These boys know what it 
means—the troop train 1s ap- 
proaching the troop ships. 


Some draw a deep breath. A 
soldier fumbles for a leiter. 
Another wonders if he can 
make a last telephone call. 
Another draws out a crumpled 
photograph. 


No, travelers don’t see this— 
but the trainmen of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad do, daily. 
And more so than ever now 
As the swelling tide of Ameri- 
can youth—fine and fit— 
streams Overseas... 


Of course, it takes a lot of 
equipment for these troop 
movements — but with what 
remains we are doing our best 
to serve all essential travelers 
...efficiently, courteously. 


UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Serving the Nation 


123 have given their lives for their country 
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THE NEW DRAFT OUTLOOK 


Heaviest Burden on Industry and Farms to Supply Men Under 26 


More fathers to be called 
to meet Army-Navy quotas 
of 1,160,000 by July 1 


The current furore over where the men 
are to be found to build an Army and 
Navy of 11,300,000 by July 1 narrows 


} down to this: Can industry and agricul- 


ture spare 240,000 men from a deferred 
ma'-power pool of 4.893.000 without se- 
riously disrupting output of arms and food? 

That is the problem that is causing new 
turmoil and confusion in Washington. It 
is the problem that has sent Manpower 
Chief Paul McNutt and Production Chief 
Donald Nelson rushing to the White House 
to ask that war plants not be depleted of 
all key men under 26 vears of age. 

These 240,000 occupationally deferred 
men represent less than one-fourth of the 
men needed by the armed forces between 
February 1 and July 1. 
onl) 


They represent 
one in 20 of all occupationally de- 
ferred men. Yet they are the cause of most 
of the troubles now facing draft boards. 
The others who are to be drafted already 
are earmarked for induction from the men 
now classified 1-A, from the 17-year-olds 
becoming 18 and from able-bodied fathers 
now being reclassified from 3-A. 

The armed services are demanding 1,- 
160,000 February 1 and 
July from 12,- 
846.000 registrants who were not in the 
service on February 1. Official figures show 
the following to be the principal remain- 


men between 


1. These men must come 


ing sources of men available for induction 
between February 1 and July 1: 

Class 1. This class contains 1,498,000 
men who are awaiting physical examina- 
tions or who already are in 1-A and are 
awaiting induction. The group will yield 
an estimated 420,000 inductees, many of 
whom are fathers. The balance will be dis- 
qualified for physical reasons or will re- 
ceive occupational deferments. 

18-year-olds. After the physically unfit 
are culled, this group of 17-year-olds be- 
coming 18 is expected to yield another 
250,000. 

Class 3-A. This group, composed largely 
of fathers, contained 2,593,000 men on 
February 1, but Selective Service esti- 
mates that only 250.000 of these will be 
available for induction. Most of them will 
be deferred occupationally or rejected as 
physically unfit. 

From these three classes, then, Selective 
Service can count on 920,000 men. Many 
of these men are fathers over 26 years of 
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age. That leaves a deficit of 240,000. The 
only remaining pools containing any siz- 
able number of men are the 4-F pool of 
physically unfit and the pool of occupa- 
tionally deferred. The 4-F pool contains 
3,485,000 men, but it will yield few 
the 
are not being lowered. Thus, the burden 


for 


services because physical standards 


of supplying the deficit falls upon the oc- 


cupationally deferred groups, which con 


tain about the only remaining pool of 


young men under 26, the type of fighter 
that the Army now is clamoring for. 
Classes 2-A and 2-B. Deferred in in- 
dustry are 3,204,000 men. Of these, 365,- 
000 are young men under 26. Acting on in- 
structions from Washington, draft boards 


and industry—are 990,000 men under 26 
their 240,000 deficit, the 
call entirely upon 


these groups if they 


In making up 


boards must almost 
are to provide the 
Army with the vouth that it wants. 

Fathers. This accent on youth does not 
mean a sudden halt to inductions of older 
fathers or non-fathers over 26. Those not 
eligible for occupational deferments will 
vo. But draft still are 
granting occupational deferments to older 
fathers. This is the fact that 
only 161,000 pre-Pearl Harbor fathers had 
been inducted up to February 1. 

This tightened deferment 
younger will fall heavily upon 


but the blow should not be too 


boards lenient in 


show lh by 


policy for 


men some 


industries, 





PRODUCTION CHIEF NELSON 


Inductive reasoning . 


rapidly are stripping war industries and 
essential civilian occupations of — these 
younger men, Employers are warning that 
production schedules cannot be met if the 
boards refuse further deferments to irre- 
placeable young men. But the Army now 
is willing to sacrifice some production to 
get the men it wants. 

Classes 2-C and 3-C. A total of 1,689,- 
000 men have been deferred 
agricultural work. The proportion of men 
under 26 is large—6354,000 in all. Draft 
boards are inclined to interpret the Tydings 
Amendment to the Selective Service Act as 
a mandatory deferment of farm workers. 
They now are being reminded by Wash- 


because of 


ington that only farmers who are neces- 
sary to and regularly engaged in agricul- 
ture are entitled to deferments 


In these two occupational groups—farm 


—Acme 
MANPOWER CHIEF McNUTT 
. - accent on youth 


over all 


guards are being set up to continue defer- 


disturbing to production Safe 
ments of irreplaceable men under 26 who 
the 


programs. 


are employed on most critical con- 


struction 


Back of the present turmoil is a_stif 
fened attitude of the Army toward the 
draft. For one thing, the Army is dis 


lagged 
calls in the last 
the Army has 


pleased because inductions have 
500,000 behind draft 


months. 


five 
For another thing, 
the age of its 
of more than 27, while the Navy 


watched men rise to an 
average 
has built a force averaging 22 years, and 
the Marine Corps a force averaging 201% 
The Army feels that it 


titled to a force of youthful fighters, espe- 


vears. also is en 


cially since it is to bear the brunt of the 
greatest military operation of the war— 


invasion of Europe. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SIXFOLD JOB: 
TROUBLES THAT BESET EXECUTIVE 


Huge Task of Directing War, Foreign and Home-Front Affairs} 


Politics and relations with 
Congress as complications 
in carrying out of program 


The job of being President of the 
United States is beginning to get too big 
to handle. It carries far more duties and 
backbreaking chores than any other job in 
the world, governmental or private. The 
tasks laid upon the occupant of the 
White House long ago passed be- 
yond the scope of the job envisaged 
by the framers of the Constitution. 
The magnitude of the job now is 
impeding the war and slowing down 
plans for the peace. 

This job divides into six major 
tasks, any one of them a full-time 
operation for one man. The Presi- 
dent is directing a global war. He is 
acting as a world diplomat. He is 
framing an American foreign policy 
to fit into the outlines of this broad- 
er world policy. He is negotiating 
with Congress to pave the way for 
the approval of this foreign policy. 
He is trying to run a $96,000,000,000 
business with nearly 3,000,000 civil 
and 10,000,000 military employes. 
And he has an election to win if the 
broader phases of his program are 
to be carried through. 

President Roosevelt's job in many 
ways is both larger and tougher than 
that of Winston Churchill. Mr. 
Roosevelt is impeded by the form 
of the American Government, itself, 
from dealing with either Mr. 
Churchill or Josef Stalin on equal 
terms. He is not the free agent in foreign 
affairs that Mr. Stalin is. He has none of 
the assurance that Mr. Churchill has that 
the legislative branch of the Government 
will support. his foreign policy. 

This situation weakens the hand of a 
war President at a moment of critical de- 
cision, when tight Allied unity is demand- 
ed. Both Russia and Britain are fully aware 
that the words of Mr. Roosevelt may be 
washed away by a tide of votes in No- 
vember. They must make tentative plans 
of their own to meet such a situation if it 
arises. They saw Woodrow Wilson’s work 
in world diplomacy nullified by Congress. 

In shaping American policy to fit into 
the broader framework of a world organi- 
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zation, Mr. Roosevelt encounters similar 
difficulties. Mr. Churchill is the leader of 
his party, its spokesman in Commons. He 
can go into Parliament and lead the fight 
for its approval of the British foreign 
policy that he evolves. Mr. Roosevelt, or 
Secretary Hull, has no such privilege. 
The battle to get approval of a treaty 
by two-thirds of the Senate, or of a bill by 
a majority of the two houses, must be led 
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Miss Grace Tully, Stephen Early, General Watson 


by other men who are members of Con- 
gress. The job has to be delegated to 
spokesmen in another branch of the Gov- 
ernment who are shut off by that fact from 
access to knowledge of many of the inti- 
mate details that went into the formula- 
tion of that policy. They even may be, as 
often has happened in the past, less than 
half-hearted in their advocacy of the pro- 
gram the President has worked out. 

Many presidential jobs, of varying na- 
ture, have to be delegated to others. The 
President must rely upon the men around 
him for information, far handling admin- 
istrative problems, for trouble shooting. 
Only when a problem gets out of hand is 
it supposed to get to the President. 


Then the President gets information 
from several sources and shapes his <e- 
cision in the light of the material that fits 
most nearly into the pattern of his own 
thinking. This accounts for many of the 7 
tumultuous disputes of Mr. Roosevelt’s § 
last several years, where facts have been a J 
matter of debate, as in the tax veto and § 
coal strikes. A deputy down the line failed 
to shoot the trouble when it was little. in J 
some other quarters, the President 
has been more fortunate. ; 

In running the war, Mr. Roosevelt | 
has had little difficulty. Here, he re- | 
lies almost entirely upon his military 


Marshall, Admiral Ernest J. King, § 


his own personal Chief of Staff. Ad- 
miral Leahy, an ecld and_ trusted 
friend, is liaison man between the 


with the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
This topmost group of military 


final shape. Admiral Leahy follows 
the development of the plans for the 
President. As they near final stage, 
the :vhole group comes in for a final 
discussion with Mr. Roosevelt. 
Presidential attention has been 
held so tightly by the war and the 
emergency jobs that it has thrust 
him that Mr. Roosevelt has 
been compelled to leave to other 
men much of the ordinary routine 
of Government, which usually takes 
the full time of a President in peace- 
time. This fact, in itself, has kindled small 
disputes and fed them into big ones. 
When Mr. Roosevelt was Governor at 
Albany, he conducted regular sessions with 
the legislators in the Governor’s Mansion, 
discussed bills with them, mapped out the 
details of how the floor fight was to be 
be conducted. He managed to get most of 
the things he needed from a Republican 
Legislature. But this touch has been miss- 
ing during most of his time in Washington. 
Lack of time to thresh out the details of 
legislation with his leaders often has weak- 
ened their presentation in Congress. The 
measures have been battered, and his own 
power in Congress has dwindled. 
Congress is the board of directors with 
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and naval advisers, Gen. George ©. x 
Gen. H. H. Arnold and Admiral Wil- § 


liam D. Leahy, the chiefs of the 9 E 
Army, Navy and Air Forces, and § 5 


President and the others, as well as ® 





and naval experts works plans into § | 
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JONATHAN DANIELS 


which a President must deal. The head of 
a corporation can talk with his directors 
around a table, get quick approval of 
plans. But a President of the United States, 
with 5831 directors, reflecting all shades of 
opinion, must make a major job of win- 
ning approval of his policies. 

Much of Mr. work with 
Congress has been carried on by James F. 
Byrnes, his War Mobilizer, by Fred Vin- 
son, the Economic Stabilization Director, 
and by Marvin Jones, his Food Adminis- 
trator, all of them former members of Con- 
eress. Secretary Hull, a veteran of both 
houses, can carry his own load on Capitol 
Hill. The President talks personally, each 
week, with Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, 
Representative McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts, and Speaker Rayburn, the Demo- 
cratic leaders. Special assignments in the 


Roosevelt’s 


general field of politics also are given 
sometimes to the President’s administra- 
live assistants, James Barnes, Jonathan 
Daniels and David Niles. 

On the administrative side, also, much 
of the presidential work must be dele- 
vated. Harold D. Smith, Director of the 
Budget, keeps check on the scores of ex- 
ecutive orders and the rising need of the 
Government agencies for employes. The 
both leaps steadily ahead. 
There were 2,820,000 civilian employes at 

e last counting. They are the workers in 
the business that a President runs. 


number of 


This business now reaches into every 
household. Taxes are high. Food, shoes, 
tires and oil are rationed. Wages are fixed. 
Prices are set. Jobs are frozen. All of these 

nerate political and economic pressures 
that push in upon Mr. Byrnes and the 
other men who handle these jobs for the 
President. Such pressures would be diffi- 
cult enough for a President to handle with 
his full attention. 

But none of the men to whom he gives 
these jobs can speak with the same note 
of authority that a President can. The 
pressures heighten and the problems crowd 
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LAUCHLIN CURRIE 


* 


White 


himself in 


the 
finds 


past other officials to House, 
until the President the 
middle of a railroad strike, a drive against 
the “little steel” 
shortage. And in the settlement of these, 


formula, a man-power 
as well as in fixing various foreign policies, 
the President must consider the political 
aspects of his job. Without the support of 
the public, no President can be effective. 

In politics, Mr. Roosevelt keeps his own 
counsel. Robert E. Hannegan was his 
hand-picked for the 
Democratic National Committee. Eugene 
Casey, special executive assistant, Mr. 
Niles and Mr. Barnes often are spoken of 
as political workers. But if their work is 
inspired or guided by the President, him- 


man chairman of 


self, others of their associates in the White 
House have heard nothing of it. 

Yet the fourth-term 
nomination is going steadily ahead. In this 
quarter, little activity is required by any 
President who has been elected even once. 


movement for a 


Virtually every President who has been 
elected twice has found a third-term move- 
ment springing up around him. The one 
President who has been elected three times 
can expect a fourth-term nomination un- 


vigorously stop to it. 


less he puts a 


a: 






JUDGE ROSENMAN 





ISADOR LUBIN 





JUSTICE BYRNES 





Acme, Harris & Ewing 


JAMES BARNES 





His election would require far more effort. 

Inside the White House, a corps of aides 
helps to get information to the President 
and do a variety of tasks for him. Stephen 
T. Early, his chief secretary, does many 
things besides handle press relations, with 
which he usually is identified. Mr. Early 
the Mr. 
Roosevelt to visit Senator Barkley when 
the the 
veto of the tax 

A close 
special legal adviser to the President. Wil- 
liam D. Hassett helps with presidential cor- 
respondence. Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson 
handles appointments. Civil service mat- 
ters go to William H. McReynolds. Isador 
Lubin has a special statistical job. Lauch- 


Was intermediary chosen by 


denounced President’s 


bill. 


friend, 


Senator 


Samuel Rosenman, is 


lin Currie is a special adviser on foreign 
economic and Chinese matters. 

In spite of aides and assistants and di- 
rectors and mobilizers, however, the rigors 
of the presidential job continue to multi- 
7 O64 
much in taxes as it did in George Wash- 


ply. The nation collects times as 
ington’s day. Its employes have multiplied 
five times in ten years. The intricacies of 
the job are getting too large for the human 
mind to grasp, like a billion dollars. 


. 3 
—Harris & Ewing, Acme 
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More Aid For Veterans? 
The Developing Program 


Total Benefits for Present Servicemen Expected 
To Cost More Than for All Former Wars of U. S. 


Pensions, hospitalization, 
bonus payments estimated 
to exceed $30,000,000,000 


It now is becoming apparent that the 
cost of veterans’ benefits for this war will 
be more than the $25,000,000,000 for such 
benefits from all other U.S. wars. With 
peace, these costs will be just beginning. 
Billions will be spent to hospitalize veter- 
ans, to educate them, to get them jobs and 
to give them pensions. Already in the 
midst of this war, a bonus is being asked 
for veterans. Here is the way the situation 
is shaping up: 

Bonus. Bills, supported by five veterans’ 
organizations, call for bonus payments up 
to $4,500. The total cost of such a pro- 
gram would be $38,500,000,000. Its recep- 
tion has been cool and there is little chance 
fos enactment of such a law in the near 
future. 

The American Legion, the largest vet- 
crans’ organization, has taken no stand on 
the bonus thus far. This does not mean 
that the Legion opposes a bonus, and fu- 
ture support for some such plan is likely. 
So is congressional approval of a bonus 
program. The situation will be similar to 
that after the first World War when re- 
turning veterans demanded compensation 
on the ground their Army pay was lower 
than the pay of workers in wartime indus- 
try. 

Mustering-out pay. By law, at present 
veterans who served at home in this war 
receive up to $200 when discharged. Those 
in foreign service receive up to $300. The 
total cost of this program will be around 
$3,400,000,000. 

Hospitalization. The Legion is backing 
legislation that would provide half a bil- 
lion dollars for additional hospitals. This 
program and other plans to hospitalize and 
rehabilitate disabled veterans have strong 
support. Estimates are that these pro- 
grams are going to cost $2,000,000,000 or 
more annually. 

Education. Some plan to help educate 
veterans whose schooling was interrupted 
is certain of approval. A cost of $1,000,- 
000,000 annually is probable. 

Disability pensions. Pensions related to 
disability run from $10 to $250 a month 
for World War II veterans. Payments are 





much more liberal than they were during 
and immediately after World War I. Now, 
pensions of $30 monthly are allowed to 
needy veterans for nonservice-connected 
disabilities. With the coming of peace, the 
drive for higher pensions for all veterans 
will be resumed. 

Insurance. Thirteen million World War 
II policies, totaling $104,000,000,000, are 
in effect. The program is similar to that 
of World War I. Payments to veterans 
under the first war insurance plan exceed 
premiums by $1,740,000,000. 

Social Security and unemployment 
compensation. President Roosevelt has 
recommended special unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans and credit toward 
old-age pensions for the time spent in mili- 
tary service. Several proposals to carry 
out the program are pending. 

Pending also are dozens of other bills 
that would provide help for ex-service- 
men. Some would buy them farms. Others 
would give them jobs. Almost all would 
cost money. These proposals emphasize 
the cost that faces the country for veter- 
ans’ benefits, just as they emphasize the 
political power that veterans will exercise 
after the war. 

Demonstration of power. This power is 
clearly shown by the history of bonus 














—Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


NEW FOOTBALL? 


legislation after the first World War. The 
first bonus bill was quietly introduced only 
two weeks after the 1918 Armistice. Stead- 
ily, the drive for adjusted compensation 
gained strength. Economy groups fought 
it and President Harding checked it mo- 
mentarily with a veto. But, in 1924, a 
bonus bill passed over President Coolidge’s 
veto. It called for extra pay to veterans for 
each day spent in the service. The maxi- 
mum for home service was $500; $625 for 
service Overseas. 

Then a measure to increase the amount 
that could be borrowed on bonus certifi- 
cates passed over President Hoover’s veto. 
Finally, in 1936, the measure for cash 
payment of the bonus became law in spite 
of President Roosevelt’s veto. Further- 
more, the amount paid included interesi, 
so that the certificates were just about 
double the original limits set. 

The prospect then is for generous treat- 
ment for veterans after World War II. 
Fewer than 5,000,000 men were mobilized 
during the last war. More than 12,000,000 
will see service in this war. The voting 
strength of this veterans’ group will be 
great and will have the support of mil- 
lions of friends and relatives. On many 
issues, the voting strength of all will be 
combined. 

A pattern for generosity after this war 
already has been established in the differ- 
ences between the amount of mustering 
out pay in 1918 and now. After World 
War I servicemen got only $60 when dis- 
charged. 

Unless the trend changes, another bonus 
is almost certain. If it only equaled the 
amounts paid individual World War I 
veterans, the total would be around $10,- 
000,000,000. The pay of workers in war 
production is higher now than during the 
last war. Therefore, veterans are likely to 
ask higher compensation than after World 
War I. 

Officials privately are estimating that 
benefits for World War II veterans will 
cost over twice as much as the $15,000,- 
000,000 spent thus far for veterans of 
World War I. The total of veterans’ bene- 
fits for the current war will be more than 
that of World War I, plus $8,000,000,000 
for the Civil War, $2,000,000,000 for the 
Spanish-American War and approximately 
$200,000,000 from other wars. 

There is, however, one factor that will 
pull against the postwar drive for huge 
benefits for veterans. This will be the in- 
dividual income tax rates. After the war, 
these are likely to be several times what 
they were after 1918. Millions of veterans 
will feel their effects. But, judging the 
future by the past, the taxpayers will have 
difficulty in resisting successfully the vet- 
erans’ drive that already has been set in 
motion. 
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No NEED to put your entire office per- 

sonnel to work in preparing payroll 

checks! 

[f you want a payroll method that will— 

Cut down on bookkeeping — and help solve 
your manpower problem 


Speed up the time it takes to write checks and 
get them to your employees 


Cut down the cost per check — 


N.W. AYER & SON 


Simply call your nearest Comptometer 
Co. representative and ask for details on 
the Comptometer Check-and-Payroll 
Plan. He’ll be glad to explain this quick, 





efficient and economical method — at no 
charge to you. Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Company, 1726 North Paulina 


Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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WINNING THE BATTLE OF FOOD 


Assurance of Ample 1944 Crops as Rains Break Threatening Drought 


Prospect of corn, wheat, 
vegetable and beef supplies 
at 1943 consumption levels 


Once again, the weather is joining up 
with our side in the war. Just when crop 
forecasters were wondering whether a 
budding drought would end by breaking 
a seven-year cycle of good crops, rains 
came along to remove the worry. 

As a result, the United States today can 
be fairly confident that the battle of food 
is won. If Germany falls in 1944, or early 
1945, people can go through the war pe- 
riod without having to tighten their belts 
much further because of the fighting. This 
is true since, with weather conditions as 


—Acme 
DROUGHT? UNLIKELY 
Weather worries stopped... 


they are now, there is faint likelihood that 
a really severe drought will occur in 1944. 

Another reason for optimism over food 
is the official report on crops that farmers 
intend to plant this year. This indicates 
that acreage will fall 8,000,000 short of 
the 380,000,000-acre goal of the War Food 
Administration. Yet this would be 13,- 
000,000 acres above 1943 and only 1,000,- 
000 below 1932’s all-time high. Prospects, 
then, are that American civilians will have 
just about as much to eat this year as 
they did last year. 

As things now stand: 

Meat. Out where cattle grow, rains came 





in time to assure good spring grass. This, 
however, isn’t likely to mean more beef 
immediately. It may mean even less. With 
plenty of feed, ranchers are likely to hold 
back more cattle instead of selling, as offi- 
cials want them to do. 

Corn. A 99,500,000-acre crop is in pros- 
pect. With average production, this would 
mean a 3,000,000,000-bushel crop, a near- 
high record. Corn is the basis for most 
meat and milk production. A big crop 
would help out all the way around. 

Wheat. The 66,900,000 acres in prospect 
would mean, with average yields, 750,000,- 
000 bushels in 1944. This is more than 
100,000,000 bushels above the amount 
needed for food and seed at home. Sup- 
plies, however, are dwindling rapidly be- 
cause of consumption for feed and al- 
cohol. There will be enough for food at 
home; not much left over for shipment to 
Europe. 

Potatoes. A slight decrease below last 
year’s big acreage is foreshadowed. But, 
with average yields, supplies still will be 
abundant. 

Rice. A near-record acreage—-1,500,000 
—and a 75,000,000-bushel crop are in 
prospect. The estimate that there will be 
about six pounds per person may be in- 
creased slightly as a result. 

Sugar beets. Beets require hand labor 
and farmers are dissatisfied with the re- 
turns on their sugar. Consequently, the 
615,000 acres in prospect for 1944 are far 
below the goal. In fact, the acreage is 
300,000 acres below the average for the 
last ten and means 500,000 or 
600,000 fewer tons of sugar than had been 
counted upon. This is one reason why U.S. 
civilians will have about 6 per cent less 
sugar in 1944 than they had last year. 

Fresh vegetables. The winter crop is 
turning out better than was expected. 
Consequently, the supply of fresh vege- 
tables for 1944 may be about the same as 
for 1943. 

Flaxseed, peanuts and_ soybeans. 
Farmers are cutting acreages of all three 
of these crops. The trio are a valuable 
source of vegetable proteins, which are 
good meat substitutes. As a result, meat 
shortages likely for the latter part of the 
year may be intensified. 

But good crops in 1944 will not do away 
with all food difficulties. Black markets 
have not been eliminated. They are re- 
sponsible for some of the beef and butter 
shortages. Milk production is falling be- 
hind and there could be rationing of fluid 
milk late in 1944. 


years 


The scarcity of feed in the East and 
other areas dependent on outside grain 
persists. It still is more profitable to feed 


corn to hogs than to sell it in ordinary § 


commercial channels) Therefore, most of 








the corn stays in the Midwest where it § 


was grown 

Another trouble spot is the warehouse 
situation Cold-storage 
jammed and new construction isn’t n 
sight. As one result, 130,000,000 pounds of 
lard have been diverted into soap and 4(.- 
000,000 additional pounds 
verted 

This lard will be needed after the inv 
sion front is opened. But now there is 10 
place to put it and no ships to haul it. Sonie 
beef and butter may be forced out of cold 


warehouses ave 


may be ci- 
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BUMPER? LIKELY 
... but other questions remained 


storage, but the quantities will have lit 
tle effect on civilian consumption. The 
Army has most of the beef, and it wants 
more, not WFA insists that butte: 
supplies are not large in view of Army 
and Lend-Lease needs. The agency plans 
to begin buying butter again soon. 

In fact, officials say that existing food 
stocks are being consumed too fast. Re- 
serves may be scanty when Germaniy is de- 
feated. Consequently, the Allies might not 
do too good a relief and rehabilitation job. 

There is enough food to win the war, but 
another question arises. Will there be 
enough food to win the peace? 


less. 
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He was just a 
little fellow a dozen years ago. 

Too little to know — or care — that 
even as he slept, General Motors men 
in a distant laboratory were putting 
the finishing touches on a special new 
refrigerant later given the trade- 
mark, “Freon.”* 

Much too little to understand that the 
real reason for developing this new 
compound was the safety of just such 
sleeping youngsters as himself. 

That it was important because it pro- 
vided the last link in perfect safety 
for home or hospital refrigeration, 
ending even the remote risk of toxic 
harm in the unlikely event of leaks in 
the cooling system. 

He is grown now, and off fighting for 
his country on a South Pacific island. 


* Trade-mark registered. ** Fre 
by Kinetic Chen 


made and sold 








| KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY WAR BONDS 





lice in a lifetime 


He is old enough to know that one of 
his deadliest enemies there is the mos- 
quito, carrier of malaria. 

The interesting thing is that it is 
“Freon” that now comes to his aid. 
Twice in his lifetime, this one result 
of General Motors research is paying 
off in personal protection for him and 
his kind. 

For when mixed with chemicals to 
kill mosquitoes, this compound makes 
a new and better kind of insect spray. 
Unlike heavier sprays that fall to the 
ground, it evaporates almost in- 
stantly, leaving the mosquito-killing 
compounds floating suspended in the 
air. 

“Freon” was not developed as a war 
product. It came about because 
General Motors, seeking to 






provide more and better things for 
more people, never stopped trying 
to make better refrigerators for 
American households. 


But because it was known and famil- 
iar, it was available when the war 
need appeared — just as it remains at 
hand for future peacetime develop- 
ments. 


The idea that built America — the 
idea that men accomplish most when 
they can win a just reward for doing 
great things — has served the country 


well in war. 


And the same idea will keep on pro- 
viding more and better things for 
more people in a world restored to 
lasting Peace. 


TENERAL.VLOTORS 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET «¢ PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER ¢« FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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Bombers and Balm of Battles 
Out of This “Heart of Cold” 


From producing an ever-increasing quantity of peni- 
cillin to building bombers... that is the range of war 
jobs on which you find Worthington refrigeration com- 
pressors—the “heart” of air conditioning and refrig- 
eration systems. 

To make enough penicillin—and quickly!—Worth- 
ington compressors must “freeze-dry” thousands of 
gallons of water-soluble mould to get only a few pounds 
of the life-saving drug. Similarly, other Worthington 
compressors help create stratosphere-like conditions 
for the testing of bomber engines. 

Worthington makes more of the “vitals” of air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration systems than any other manu- 
facturer... Diesel and gas engines, steam turbines, 
condensers, Multi-V-Drives, refrigeration valves and 


Power Plant Equipment © Turbines & Turbo-Generator Sets © Diesel & Gas Engines °© 


Refrigerating Equipment © Power Transmission Equipment « 





























fittings, pumps and compressors. In many installations, 
Worthington has taken sole responsibility for major 
operating equipment, from the unit that powers the sys- 
tem to the compressor at its “ heart” 

So also in hundreds of chemical and petroleum proc- 
esses, explosives and synthetic rubber, aircraft, power 
and public services— machines with the world-wide- 
recognized Worthington trademark are everywhere part 
of the struggle for Victory and Peace. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


SEWIND THE NAME 


NGTON 


Pumps & Compressors © Air Conditioning & 


Construction & Mining Machinery © Locomotive Feedwater Heaters *® Welding 
Positioning Equipment 


© Liquid Meters 





A WORTHINGTON “WORTH-SCOPE” Giving You More Worth for Your Tax Money and War Bonds 
SEE HOW PRODUCTS OF “CLIMATE CONTROL” GO TO WAR FROM BOMBER PLANT TO BATTLEFIELD 








Self-Sealing Gas Tank 
is made of synthetic rubber. In the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, tem- 
peratures close to 100° below zero 
are required. A Worthington gas en- 
gine often drives a Worthington com- 
pressor in the refrigeration system. 


This Military Ice Box 


tests aircraft equipment in a room 
varying from 100° below to 150° 
above zero. The Worthington Multi- 
’-Drive transmits power to the 
W orthington compressor which helps 
reproduce stratospheric conditions. 


Bomber's Blood Stream 


is made up of petroleum products, 
many of which are processed in the 
refineries with the help of equipment 
— such as the chilling machine illus- 
trated above — bearing the famous 
Worthington untheenll. 


Invasion Rations 


must often be stored months in ad- 
vance in secret cold storage ware- 
houses, many of which are equipped 
with Worthington refrigeration sys- 
tems whose “hearts” are Worthington 
vertical ammonia compressors. 
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AN APPEAL TO DECENCY 


Executive’s Call Upon Germans to Aid Jews Fleeing From Nazis 


Renewal of pledge to free 
Philippines. Policy on 
exporting farm machinery 


President Roosevelt is endeavoring 
again to draw a line between decent Ger- 
mans and the Nazis. That note ran through 
his appeal to those in Axis satellite coun- 
tries to aid in the rescue of Jewish refu- 
secs from the Nazi hangmen. He warned 
again that the United Nations will pur- 
sue the guilty and bring them to justice. 
“All who share the guilt shall share the 


punishment,” the President said, adding: 

“Hitler is committing these crimes 
against humanity in the name of the Ger- 
man people. I ask every German and every 


lan everywhere under Nazi domination to 
show the world by his action that in his 
heart he does not share these insane crim- 


inal desires. 
Let him hide these pursued victims, help 
them to get over their borders, and do 


what he can to save them from the Nazi 


hangmen. I ask him also to keep watch, 
and to record the evidence that will one 
day be used to convict the guilty.” 


The President said that, until the victory 
is won, the United States would persevere 
the victims of bru- 
Nazis and the Japanese. His 


1 its efforts to rescuc 
ality of the 
tatement was directed specifically toward 


, 


he rescue of Jews who have found a ref- 
we in Hungary and the Balkans and who 
are now imperiled by the fresh surge of 
the Nazis into He said it 
would be a major tragedy for these peo- 


these areas. 
ple to perish “on the very eve of triumph.” 

At the same time, Mr. Roosevelt 

message of friendship and good will to 
the people of the Philippines on the tenth 
anniversary of the passage of the act of 
that their 
pendence. “The return of freedom to their 
islands draws closer with each Allied vie- 
tory,” he said of the Filipinos, and con- 
cluded: “America will. fulfill its pledge.” 

Press conference. Mr. Roosevelt 
the statements at his press conference. His 
voice was still husky from the head cold 
that had tied him to a sickroom through 
most of the week and completely wiped 
out his appointment list. 


sent 


Congress granted them inde- 


read 


His statement on refugees coincided 
with his announcement that John Pehle 


vould become the director of the Inter- 
departmental Committee to handle refugee 
problems. Mr. Pehle has been acting di- 
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the Committee. The President 
said that this country is working closely 


rector of 


with Prime Minister Churchill and Pre- 
mier Stalin on this problem. 
The President, disclosing that Leo T. 


Alien Property 


time to his 


Crowley was resigning as 
Custodian to devote 
head of the 
Administration, read a 


more 
work as Foreign Economic 


letter Mr. 
Crowley outlining the basic policy of FEA 


from 


with respect to contributing U.S. farm 
machinery through the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
The police Vv outlined was: No FEA funds 
for farm-machinery purchases for UNRRA 
will be made available except as author- 
ized by Congress: farm-machinery requests 
American wa 
the 
peoples will be aided in helping them- 
selves. Mr. Crowley said that the amount 


of farm machinery exported under Lend- 


will be weighed against 


needs: so far as possible liberated 


Lease has been Jess than 2 per cent of the 
available American supply and this has 
gone chiefly to Australia, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom to help increase 
food production for war. All three of these 
countries have helped to support American 
troops stationed within their borders 
Mr. Roosevelt 
to sign the soldier vote bill would not be 
made until the middle of this week 
than half of the Governors of the States 


said a decision whether 


Few er 


% Weel 








have informed him that a federal ballot 
would be counted in their States 

The count of Governors showed: 19 
States have or will approve the federal 
ballot; 20 Nave not and will not, and 9 
Governors, including the big electoral-vote 
States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
gave him noncommittal answers. Of the 


hundreds of-messages received at the White 


' 


House on the subject, only a handful have 

urged him to sign 
Congress. Various o 

powers and agencies are being pot 


Capitol Hill. The 


all Government 


presidential 
inded on 
Senate voted to require 
emploves earning $500 
or more annually to be confirmed by the 
Senate. In its next vote. it decreed that 


the Tennessee Valley Author 


into the general fund of the 


receipts ol 
ity bye routed 


Treasury and the agency be financed by 


direct appropriation, 
The two actions were victories for Sen- 


ator McKellar (Dem.). 


one would enlarge 


of Tennessee. The 


patronage possibilities of 


the Senators by them veto 


over the 


2ivihny powetl 


vast majority of administrative 


jobs in federal agencies. The second would 
throw the TVA open to minute inspection 
by congressional committees each yea 

But, mindful of the recent rebellion of 
his leadership in the Capitol, Mr. Roose- 
velt is moving slowly and cautiously in his 
dealings with Congress. 
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WAR REFUGEE BOARD: HULL, MORGENTHAU, STIMSON 
... the first business meeting of President's committee 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(Last week on these pages was reproduced the first chapter of a 
book called “Better Men for Better Times,” being a statement 
issued by The Commission on American Citizenship of The 
Catholic University. . 

This week we present a second installment of the statement 
because it, too, covers a vital theme. Many Americans, bewil- 
dered by the conflicting claims of those who look upon social 
and economic questions of the day from an extremely radical or 
conservative viewpoint, have sought some appraisal devoid of 
passion or partisan purpose. 

The Commission on American Citizenship has sensed the 
need for an objective treatment of the broad questions of gov- 
ernmental intervention in the economic life of the country, and 
in the section reprinted here is evidence of a fundamental grasp 
of the true significance of these current problems as they relate 
to a free government. 

The entire work “Better Men for Better Times” is obtainable 
by writing to The Commission on American Citizenship, The 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C., $1.00 postpaid. 

Because this work is to be used as a standard text in all 
Catholic schools in America, and other texts are to be derived 
from it at various educational levels, it has seemed appropriate 
to reprint significant excerpts and to utter here a word of com- 
mendation for the excellent balance and penetrating analysis 
which the treatise achieves in handling so delicate and com- 
plex a subject.) 

—DAVID LAWRENCE, Editor 


The delimitation of the function of the state in the modern 
world is perhaps the most critical issue which confronts man- 
kind. The dislocations brought about by the rise of industrial- 
ism have had a shattering effect on all social institutions, the 
family in particular. It is increasingly apparent that we have 
need for more effective means of social control. Individualism 
and free enterprise need to be restrained and disciplined if we 
are to spare ourselves confusion, insecurity, and misery. Society 
must find better instrumentalitites for implementing its com- 
mon will. 

In these latter years there has emerged the totalitarian state, 
which offers itself as the solution of all our problems. It subjects 
every phase of human life and every form of human activity to 
political domination and makes government omnicompetent. It 
turns its back on the whole tradition of freedom and democratic 
self-government. According to its philosophy, the individual 
exists for the state, and all of his interests must be subordinated 
to the demands of government. 

In his Encyclical on the Function of the State in the Modern 
World, Pope Pius XII defines totalitarianism as “the error con- 
tained in those ideas which do not hesitate to divorce civil au- 
thority from every kind of dependence upon the Supreme Being 
—First Source and absolute Master of man and of society—and 
from every restraint of a Higher Law derived from God as from 
its First Source. Thus they accord the civil authority an unre- 
stricted field of action that is at the mercy of the changeful tide 
of human will, or of the dictates of casual historical claims, and 
of the interests of a few ... It puts itself in the place of the 
Almighty and elevates the State or group into the last end of 
life, the supreme criterion of the moral and juridical order, and 
therefore forbids every appeal to the principles of natural rea- 
son and of the Christian conscience.” 


THE GOVERNMEN}C 


Totalitarianism at first produced results in the way of bettg 
social integration and a wider distribution of wealth that w 
striking and served to deceive the disillusioned the world ov 
Communism was widely hailed as the force that would sa 
society. Fascism impressed many with its possibilities. Prd 
occupation with the problem of widening the area of social 
curity led to a neglect of the claims of personal freedom. Dic 


duc 
to s 
ove: 
long 
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torship seemed to be able to get things done and to get them do I 
without much waste of time. This fact recommended it to thos bor 
who were growing impatient with the more cumbersome processe™ rad 
of democracy and who had not learned “to labor and to wait is | 
Now totalitarianism by its very nature is contrary to the bed car 
interests of humanity. A totalitarian government could not posi cor 
sibly be a good government. Even if the individual or the cle I 
or the party that wields authority were highly enlightened ang pla 
always acted on the promptings of virtue, the system would sti cor 
involve a constant threat to human happiness, because it dem tio 
prives men and women of that freedom of thought and actiomg ha 
to which they have an inherent right. sib 
Totalitarianism involves an excessive claim of authority ¢ 
the part of government. It makes for bureaucratic domination om an 
the political, economic, social, and religious life of a people. I lor 
denies freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of tha sig 
press, freedom of education, freedom of property, freedom om on 
the ballot, and freedom of assembly. go 
Totalitarianism is predicated on a concept of nationality the 
is false and contrary to Christian teaching concerning the uniti m 
of the race. It exalts a nation at the expense of its neighbors ani ©0 
justifies the domination and exploitation of other peoples. It i@ th 
the foe of international amity and breeds war. In foreign re Vi 
lations as well as in domestic affairs it submits all things to tha > 
arbitration of force. As long as it continues to exist in the worl © 
under any guise, there can be no hope for an enduring peace © 
a 
The American Scene al 
Here in the United States we have been witnessing a gradudy © 
expansion of the sphere of government. Our efforts to arm our | 
selves against the threat of powers hostile to our institutions anim P 
“our way of life have accelerated this expansion. More and mor * 
authority over a wider and. wider range of activities has been 
vested in the federal government until the average citizen hal ™ 
become much more conscious of Washington than he is of his & 
state capital or even of the authority that is local. sO 
Now according to the minds of our Founding Fathers this wass " 


to be a nation of separate states possessed of a large measure off § 
autonomy, united under a central government whose powers are) 
enumerated in the Constitution. In other words, they intended} 
to preserve as much local self-government as possible in order 
to keep the political power amenable to popular control. Under! 
the Constitution the federal government does not possess @ 
plenitude of power out of which it delegates authority to the. 
states; on the contrary, it only possesses such powers as the) 
states yield to it. 

In the beginning we were an agricultural nation, which means 
among other things that in the various sections of the country 
the people were economically self-sufficient in a very large de: 
gree. Their markets were close at hand, as were their sources of 
supply. Today we have become an industrial nation and the 
area of our mutual interdependence has widened tremendously. 
The things we need for our daily existence are no longer pro- 
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fares News 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





duced in our immediate neighborhood, and if we have anything 
to sell, we must think in terms of distant markets. Commerce is 
overwhelmingly interstate, and very little manufacture is any 
longer purely local. Lobsters trapped off the Maine coast are 
marketed in Chicago the following morning. Fresh fruit from 
California enriches the New Yorker’s diet; ore mined in Min- 
nesota is processed in Pittsburgh. 

Improved means of communication make next-door neigh 
bors out of people who live far away. Telephone, telegraph, and 
radio eliminate distance. An orchestra plays in New York and 
is listened to in Texas. By simply taking down the receiver, we 
can converse with a friend or business associate across the 
continent. 

No longer is it a hardship to travel and to move from place to 
place. We can go almost anywhere with speed and marvelous 
comfort and are not compelled by the difficulties of transporta- 
tion to stay at home. The railroad, the airplane, the automobile 
have wondrously ificreased our mobility, and they make it pos- 
sible for us to roam far and wide over the land. 

As a result of all this, we are forced more and more to think 
and to act in terms of the nation at large. Our problems are no 
longer localized, and state boundaries have lost much of their 
significance. Social and economic problems refuse to be solved 
on a neighborhood basis, and we have recourse to the federal 
government. 

The dangers to free institutions and to popular self-govern- 
ment in this centralizing trend are apparent. The further the 
control of the intimate details of everyday life is removed from 
the man on the street, the less chance there is that his point of 
view and his predilections will be consulted. Distant government 
becomes impersonal and entrenches itself in bureaucracy. It 
comes under the influence of the politically powerful and gets 
out of touch with the people. The ballot loses its effectiveness as 
a safeguard of personal liberty, for the issues become confused 
and are no longer understandable in terms of personal experi- 
ence. People come to feel that government is something that be- 
longs to someone else, and as their opportunities for direct 
participation dwindle, they gradually lose interest. The civil 
servant becomes a master and a law unto himself. 

However, it is a fact that, contemporary conditions being 
what they are, the people of the United States must make a 
greater use of their federal government if they are to solve many 
of the problems that confront them. The economic life of the 
nation has become highly centralized and will not respond to 
social controls that are local. Some cherish the dream of a de- 
centralization of industry and business, but the chances of its 
realization are slight indeed. Meanwhile, men, women, and chil- 
dren are being deprived of the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness which is their American birthright. In- 
transigence in the face of harsh realities is hard to justify. 

The American people, for the preservation of their liberties 
and the perpetuation of their way of life, must find a way of 
utilizing their central government without at the same time 
losing anything that is vital of local self-rule. It is not an easy 
task that faces them, and it will call for statesmanship and in- 
telligence of the highest order. There must be fostered an abid- 
ing sensitivity to encroachments on fundamental liberties and a 
vigilance that never nods. Proposals and projects must be scru- 
tinized most minutely and the impulse to get quick results with 
little heed to ultimate consequences restrained. The political ed- 


ucation of the common people will have to be vastly improved 
if they are to give direction to government and keep their hand 
on the controls. 


The Function of the State 


The tardiness with which other agencies adjust themselves to 
the changing circumstances of the times and the inability of the 
normal processes of society to function amid abnormal conditions 
have been the occasion of an assumption on the part of the state of 
a wide range of new responsibilities. Government has entered the 
fields of business and industry, has taken cognizance of the plight 
of agriculture, has broadened its control of education, has em- 
barked on large scale ventures in the domain of welfare and social 
service. As a consequence, its costs have increased tremendously, 
and the burden begins to weigh heavily on the taxpayer. 

He would be presumptuous indeed who would attempt to de- 
fine in any specific manner the proper limits of State activity. 
In times like these when human values are at stake, doctrinaire 
quibbling is out of order. No one has summed it all up better 
than Pius XII in the following words taken from the Encyclical 
on the Function of the State in the Modern World: 

“True courage and a heroism worthy in its degree of admira- 
tion and respect, are often necessary to support the hardships 
of life, the daily weight of misery, growing want and restrictions 
on a scale never before experienced, whose reason and necessity 
are not always apparent. Whoever has the care of souls and can 
search hearts knows the hidden tears of mothers, the resigned 
sorrow of so many fathers, the countless bitterness of which no 
statistics tell or can tell. He sees with sad eyes the mass of 
sufferings ever on the increase; he knows how the powers of dis 
order and destruction stand on the alert ready to make use of all 
these things for their dark designs. No one of good-will and 
vision will think of refusing the State, in the exceptional con 
ditions of the world of today, correspondingly wider and excep- 
tional rights to meet the popular needs. But even in such emer- 
gencies, the moral law, established by God, demands that the 
lawfulness of each such measure and its real necessity be scruti- 
nized with the greatest rigor according to the standards of the 
common good.” 

No matter what the crisis, the moral law is never suspended. 
Its authority will be vindicated if the American people move 
forward within the framework of their Constitution and* hold 
fast to the principles that have kept them free ere now. 

It is the function of the State so to order the affairs of tem- 
poral life as to facilitate the attainment on the part of the citizen 
of physical, intellectual, and moral perfection. Happiness results 
from living the good life, and the good life is the life of virtue. The 
State is always a means, never an end in itself, and it governs 
best when it fosters in the citizen the ability to govern himself. 

Hence the State should be solicitous to strengthen and im- 
prove those institutions which are prior to it in society and 
whose rights take precedence over its own, such as the family, 
the Church, and economic groups. It should not attempt to sup- 
plant them and should never take any action that would weaken 
their effectiveness. Lasting social reforrns can only be accom- 
plished through voluntary cooperation. As a consequence, the 
State should stimulate its citizens to find the solution of their 
problem through free cooperation and not under compulsion. 
A democracy loses its soul when it loses faith in itself and be- 
comes impatient of democratic process. 
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Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


The American people are digging almost as deeply into 
their pockets to pay for war as the British or Canadian 
people. 

Income of the U.S. Government this year will amount 
to 45 per cent of outgo. That is for the fiscal year that 
ends June 30, 1944, in which total expenditures are esti- 
mated at $99,859,000,000. 

Income of the British Government amounts to 50.6 
per cent of outgo. That is for the 12 months ended March 
31, 1943—the latest available figure—when total outlay 
was $23,600,000,000. Not much change has occurred since. 

Income of the Canadian Government is 51.3 per cent 
of outgo for the same period as that of Britain. Canada’s 
outlay in that period was $4,100,000,000. 
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This is the budget picture of the three countries pre- 
sented by the Pictogram. It shows the U.S. position in 
a more favorable light than many Americans have been 
led to believe. One reason is that the comparison is based 
upon total government incomes, not only from taxes. 
Another reason is that U.S. tax income is shown for a 
year in which wartime tax rates really began to bite. 

Less favorable comparisons have been based on earlier 
years, before war taxes really began to be felt in this 
country. In the 1943 fiscal year, for instance, federal in- 
come from taxes was only 28 per cent of outgo, while 
British and Canadian taxes brought in 49 per cent. In 
this fiscal year, however, federal taxes alone will bring in 
41 per cent of outgo. 
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As a matter of fact, war has brought the U.S. Govern- 


a ment seven and a half times as much revenue from taxes 
af as was realized before the war. Great Britain has been 
. 2 able to increase her tax income two and a half times, and 
a ff ( anadian taxes return about five times as much as in 
e. — prewar. This Government’s tax “take” thus has climbed 
~ | higher and faster than that of either Britain or Canada. 
— ia Furthermore, the U.S. Treasury gets large amounts of 
n- | income from the people in other ways. Unemployment in- 
“a surance payments, for example, are not reported by the 
™ Treasury as tax receipts, but they flow into the Treasury 
= and are spent. War contractors also provide substantial 
sums of additional revenue when they surrender “ex- 
cessive profits” under renegotiation. 
'S 


MARCH 31, 1944 





The Lend-Lease program improves the financial pic- 
ture for Great Britain and warps it for the United States. 
If Lend-Lease shipments, approximating $10,000,000,000 
a year, were deducted from the U.S. war budget, this 
country’s income would amount to 50 per cent of outgo. 
That is on a par with Great Britain and Canada. 

On the other hand, if Britain paid for the $4,000,000,- 
000 of Lend-Lease goods delivered in. 1943, that coun- 
try’s proportion of income in relation to outgo would 
have fallen from 50.6 per cent to 43.5 per cent. That is 
below the current U.S. figure. 

The complete picture of war financing in the three 
countries reveals that the American-people are making fi- 
nancial sacrifices comparable to those of any other people. 
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a 
Or U.S.: Appraisa 
Russia’s policies in dealing with othe: 
European governments and varying inter- 
pretations of the Atlantic Charter by Rus- 
sia and Britain are viewed by most com- 
menting editors as accentuating a need for 
firmer diplomatic action by the U.S. and 
a more specific statement on foreign policy 
, » ‘ | an Secretar ’s rece ine he 
AKE office help happier and more “a sored 6 ae _— — oe 
Coteus hen eitthen teh ak Minnie yasis of our policy. ¢ ome attribute U.> 
: . ae ee if aos caution as due to election year. 
noise demons with a ceiling o Cushion- The New York Herald Tribune (Ind.- 
tone. The cost is probably less than you'd Rep.), calling for a “policy . . . concrete 
expect—let your Armstrong contractor clear from day to day . . . willing to mak« 
prove it. 484 deep holes in each 12” x decisions . . . in the moments in which th: 
12” unit absorb up to 75% of all noise 5 future is being hammered out,” observe 
Le striking the ceiling. Cushiontone can be ar that “Secretary a estimable gen 
= repainted without loss of efficiency. eralties do not supply one. 

“WS\ Taking issue with “loose talk about th. 


FREE BOOKLET tells all. For a copy and name of 


: : alleged unwillingness of Americans to co 
your nearest contractor, write to Armstrong Cork — ae : nae 
” ties, Tl Gn Gee Cie 2 operate fully in international organiza 
0 vany, 2 Otevens .- eet, ancas '. a. M p - ° . F y 
iin tion,” the Washington (D.C.) Daily Neu 
of (Ind.) urges that the U.S. “insist on ow 


right to share in far-reaching decisions.’ 


Get RID $ The Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal (Ind.) 
HER eMON states “America’s bargaining power—as 
EIT ISE ED the arsenal of the United Nations—is 
E ee 0! greater now than it will be after the war.” 
HESE ! R | G The New York Times (Ind.) criticizes 
our “negative” policy with regard to Fin- 

land and pleads for “the Administration 

. to speak out boldly” and “to make 

every reasonable effort to put into effect 

the principles of the Atlantic Charter.” 

The Washington (D. C.) Post (Ind.) 

says election year brings “a state of palsy 

. over the prosecution of all foreign af- 

fairs in which our minorities are interested.” 
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Interpreting Premier Stalin’s _ policy 
toward the French, the Badoglio regime, 
Yugoslavia’s Tito, and Russia’s smaller 
neighbors as that of “a hard-boiled nation- 
alist,” the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen 
(Ind.) warns that, “unless the President 
gets in advance a detailed Allied a re-- 
ment on a democratic peace, he will repeat 
the failure of Woodrow Wilson.” The Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times (Ind.-Dem.) predicts 
that, “unless Washington and London 
move with greater clarity and confidence, 

; they will appear more and more cast for 
secondary roles in European affairs.” 
The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
(Ind.), however, views Russian recogni- 
tion of Badoglio as “possibly . . . a con- 
cession of Russian policy” to the Allies and 
suggests that “it may point to a more 
friendly and co-operative attitude.” 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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Responsibility for speeding the sinews of 


war... in giant plants . . . block-long 
office buildings ... ship yards... supply 
depots . . . warehouses and flying fields 


. has proven that man-hours are far 
too precious to waste, 


In Teletalk Amplified Intercommunica- 
tion Systems have been found the effec- 
tive plug for the man-hour leak. Teletalk’s 
instant, personal and private communica- 
tion releases messengers for productive 
work . . . saves precious time, steps and 
energy. 


In government offices and war factories 
throughout the nation, Teletalk puts ideas 
to work at once, reduces errors, increases 
inter-department cooperation, permits 
conferences without any of the partici- 
pants leaving his desk. 


Teletalk systems are easy to install, eco- 
nomical to operate. While government 
demands come first these days, war work 


WEBSTER 


may give your organization the proper 














priority rating tosecure the immediate ad- 
vantages of Teletalk intercommunication. 


Let your nearest Teletalk distributor study 
your requirements. He can lay out just 
the installation to meet your needs 
whether your office is large or small. 
Look him up in the classified telephone 
directory as shown below. If you cannot 
locate a Teletalk distributor near you, 
write us and we will see that you are 
properly contacted. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 


U.S. A., Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New 
York (16), N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB" New York City 


Let’s All Back the Attack 
Buy Extra War Bonds 


WEBSTER “Telet Ky 


‘Wd 






Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Ble Company, 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegr an ( aanaues 


ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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AS THE WAR SPIGOT SHUTS OFF 


you may be glad you 
looked into this 


uick Source of New 
Working Capital 


S reconversion...or renegotia- 
tion...creates new demands 
for cash, what will you do if your 
working capital is all tied up in 
inventory, work in process and 
accounts receivable? You should 
know now . . . and the most prac- 
jtical and profitable answer may 
lie in Commercial Credit’s new 
and broader financing services. 








TO BUY OTHER 
COMPANIES 

or buy out 
Partners 


“Capital Sources” is a 9-minute out- 
line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 
your accounts receivable, inventory 
and fixed assets, provide financing: 
—to purchase other companies 


—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders 


—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans 

—toexpand oradequately finance 
your business 


For a copy of ‘‘Capital Sources,” 
drop a line to Department 34. 











In fact, it seems certain that 
‘as the war spigot shuts off’’ 
more companies than ever before 
will use such readily adaptable 
services as ours .. . rather than 
less flexible forms of financing 
which might restrict management 
or prove burdensome later. 


By releasing capital tied up in 
your accounts receivable, inven- 
tory and fixed assets, Commercial 
Credit provides thousands or mil- 
lions for any purpose... quickly, 
economically sak Com inter- 
ference with management. Under 
our receivables plan your custo- 
mers are not notified...and a4 
special feature permits you to limit 
your liability. 


In short, these Commercial 
Credit services are entirely confi- 
dential ...can be shaped to fit 
your specific needs ...and involve 
only one fixed principle: Money 
advanced must earn enough to pa 
a profit to the borrower, as well 
as pay for its reasonable cost. 


If your business can make good 
use of additional funds... for 
current operation, taxes or recon- 
version . . . let us give you full 
information. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 





_Question— 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. P: 





Because of a lag in inductions into the 
military services, Selective Service has 
tightened up draft deferments in the 18- 
26 age bracket. Agriculture and industrial 
spokesmen are protesting against drafting 
of their key men. Government officials 
are concerned over whether such action 
would cause a break-down in essential | 
production. 

To present a cross-section of public 
; opinion, The United States News asked 
| agricultural, industrial and labor leaders: 





| Do you think the stricter policy 

| now being followed on draft defer- 

| ments will handicap industry and 
agriculture? 


Answers are presented herewith Others | 
will appear next week. | 





Ezra T. Benson 


Washington, D. C.; Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Co-operatives, 
answers: 

Food production is an essential war item. 
Farmers have worked longer hours and 
used proportionably more older men, wom- 
en and children than any other group. I 
hold no brief for labor hoarding or waste 
on farms, in industry, in Government bu- 
reaus or the armed services. Nor do I ob- 
ject to a fair review of deferred workers. 

I believe the new directive was ill-con- 
ceived and ill-handled. A quiet, continu- 
ous review of all deferments would have 
revealed any waste without seriously re- 
tarding production. 

It is urged that the personnel of indus- 
try, those in uniform and in the Govern- 
ment be re-examined to the same extent as 
that of agriculture. Reports are not un- 
common that even men in uniform are per- 
forming clerical and office work that men 
less physically fit, or women could per- 
form, 


Charles Belknap 


St. Louis, Mo.; President, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.; Past President, General Steamship 
Corp., San Francisco, and Merrimac Chemi- 
cal Co., Boston, Mass., 


answers: 

Unless Selective Service continues to 
provide deferments for key men in in- 
dustry and agriculture, our war effort will 
be affected and the ultimate fighting effi- 
ciency of our troops impaired, with a con- 
sequent prolongation of hostilities. 

This highly technological war requires 
the full use of our technical assets, mo- 
bilized for production; in a comparable 
way, the same applies to agriculture. 

Deferments should be based on personal 
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Crane operators CUT OUT COSTLY TIPS 


Giant traveling cranes—such as 
shipyards use to swing heavy sec- 
tions into place—had one unfortu- 
nate weakness. When the heavily 
loaded boom was extended too far, 
the whole structure sometimes top- 
pled over under the terrific strain. 


Even experienced operators 
couldn’t tell just when the danger 
point was reached. Workers’ lives 
were being endangered, vital equip- 
ment sometimes wrecked. Some 
type of automatic safety control 
was needed. 


After careful study, Westinghouse 
engineers applied a simple mag- 
netic device called a “‘strain gauge” 
which they had developed to meet a 


*¥ WESTINGHOUSE 


similar problem in steel mills. It is 
mounted on structural members of 
the crane. Any excessive stress in 
the steel varies an air gap in the 
gauge. This in turn controls an 
electrical circuit which automati- 
cally shuts off power to the hoist, 
before torques sufficient to produce 
tipping are encountered. 


Eliminating costly tips on giant 
cranes is perhaps an unusual assign- 
ment forelectricalengineers. Yetit’sa 
typical example of the broad scope of 
Westinghouse Engineering Service. 


Your nearest Westinghouse office 
is a W.E.S. headquarters. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. j-9104 
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Westinghor 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


ENGINEERING 


>. & 
&, 


SERVICE 


; * 
HOW oBeDo can 
HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production expe- 
rience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 


These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, mainte- 
nance, material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems ...let these 
men work with your engineers in 
planning for reconversion to 
postwar needs. 


C % OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


FOR INDUSTRY 
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You can get bearing over- 
lays of AMPCO METAL 
economically . . . with 





Heavy-duty bearing surfaces — in 
heavy machinery, ordnance, pumps 
and valves, and a long list of sim- 
ilar applications — last several 
times as long, when overlaid with 
Ampco Metal—the superior alloy 
of the aluminum bronze class. 

Worn bearing surfaces on old 
equipment can be rebuilt quickly 
and economically by maintenance 
crews. 

Ampco-Trode coated welding 
electrodes deposit weld metal com- 
parable in strength, ductility, and 
bearing qualities with the various 
grades of cast Ampco Metal. This 
deposit can be applied to the 
cheaper base metals, giving a more 
durable finished part at lower cost. 

Let an Ampco field engineer 
help you redesign, for lower costs 
and better-satisfied customers, 

Write for free bulletins. 
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Leveling pistons for giant shovel 
overlaid with Ampco-Trode 
This 2,800,000 Ib. stripper, designed 
and built by Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
has an automatic leveling mechan- 
ism operated by a hydraulic jack at 
each corner of the base. At one end 
of each piston in this hydraulic jack, 
16 sq. ft. of steel bearing surface is 
overlaid with Ampco-Trode Grade 
18 by metallic-arc welding . .. for 

maximum wear-resistance, 


Ampco Metallurgical Specialties 


Ampco Grades 12 to 22 (special alloys of 
the aluminum bronze class) . . . Amp- 
coloy (general industrial bronzes) 
Special Custom Copper-base Alloys. 
Sand Castings . . . Centrifugal Castings 
Extruded and other Wrought Products... 
Precision-machined Parts . . . Ampco 
Non-Sparking Safety Tools. 





Ampco-Trode is a product of 


Ampco-Metal, inc. 


Pees eeeeeee2e8888888888088 


€ 

: Tear out and mail coupon today. 
‘ AMPCO METAL, INC., Dept. US-3 
: Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

1 Please send Engineering Data 

‘ Sheet No. 99 and other informa- 

. tion on Ampco-Trode overlays. 

a 

. eT Position............ 
Company 

' Address 

‘ 
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abilities, full realization thereof, replace- 
ability. The comparative contribution in 
a key civilian activity, to a man’s contri 
bution in combat, is the crux of the matter 


Howard Coonley 


New York, N.Y.; Chairman of the Board 

Walworth Co., Inc.; Vice Chairman, U.S 

Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corp., 

World War |; President, National Associa- 

tion of Manufacturers, 1939, 
answers: 

I am in accord with the Government’s 
policy of tightening up draft deferments 
in the 18-26 age group. This may prove 
more serious to agriculture than to indus 
try, and, therefore, I express my opinion 
as an industrialist only. 

This policy will undoubtly create some 
hardships and some temporary interfer- 
ence with production. Yet, in view of the 
statement that the armed forces need the 
additional 1,000,000 men, I believe this age 
group the best source from which to se 
cure it, and that industry will find ways 
and means to adjust itself. 


R. V. Fletcher 


Washington, D.C.; Vice President and 
General Counsel, Association of American 
Railroads, 

answers: 

I cannot speak for any industry except 
the railroads. We need at least 100,000 
more workers. If the Army continues to 
take skilled railroad men out of the serv- 
ice, the effect will be disastrous. Railroad 
operation will be adversely affected and 
the war effort slowed up. I am emphatical- 
ly of the opinion that to continue to call 
railroad men into she armed service will 
be injurious to the military and civil ac- 
tivities of the nation. 


Edgar S. Gorrell 


Washington, D.C.; President, Air Trans- 
port Association of America, 


answers: 

The drafting of flight and skilled main- 
tenance personnel under 26 years of age 
employed by the civil air carriers would 
badly cripple civil and contract carrier 
operations (domestic and _ international 
military flying). At least 25 per cent of 
flight and skilled maintenance personnel 
are in the 18-26 age bracket. 

The air lines have replaced men with 
women wherever possible, and at present 
between 30 and 40 per cent of air-line per- 
sonnel are women. 

It has been necessary to train a rela- 
tively large number of young men to go 
into both contract carrier and civil air 
operations to replace many of the highly 
experienced pilots and crewmen who went 
into military service and to provide addi- 
tional flight crews needed for extensive 
contract operations. 
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FLUID DRIVE A SWING BRIDGE? 

















Pontoon swing span over 100 feet in length operated by a gasoline engine 
with American Blower Fluid Drive installed between engine and gear box. 


Yes, the principle of Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling can be, 
in fact is being, used to advantage in a floating swing bridge. 


In this unique and unusual application, American Blower Fluid Drive 
makes possible a smooth start, permits flexible throttle control of bridg¢ 
movement without engine stalling, and climinates “jerking” of cables 
and burning of clutches. 

Right now American Blower Fluid Drives are being built for a wide 
variety of uses in the war effort: on auxiliary superchargers, on warplanes, 
in warships, cargo vessels, and for application in public utilities and othe: 


vital war plants. 


After Victory you can depend on American Blower to furnish Fluid 
Drives to help you set the pace of progress. 


AMERICAN BLOWER” 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division ot American Rapiuaror & Standard Sanitary coronation 









Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 
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You can get bearing over- 
lays of AMPCO METAL 
economically . . . with 





Heavy-duty bearing surfaces — in 
heavy machinery, ordnance, pumps 
and valves, and a long list of sim- 
ilar applications — last several 
times as long, when overlaid with 
Ampco Metal—the superior alloy 
of the aluminum bronze class. 

Worn bearing surfaces on old 
equipment can be rebuilt quickly 
and economically by maintenance 
crews. 

Ampco-Trode coated welding 
electrodes deposit weld metal com- 
parable in strength, ductility, and 
bearing qualities with the various 
grades of cast Ampco Metal. This 
deposit can be applied to the 
cheaper base metals, giving a more 
durable finished part at lower cost. 

Let an Ampco field engineer 
help you redesign, for lower costs 
and better-satisfied customers, 

Write for free bulletins. 


| 





Leveling pistons for giant shovel 
overlaid with Ampco-Trode 
This 2,800,000 Ib. stripper, designed 
and built by Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
has an automatic leveling mechan- 
ism operated by a hydraulic jack at 
each corner of the base. At one end 
of each piston in this hydraulic jack, 
16 sq. ft. of steel bearing surface is 
overlaid with Ampco-Trode Grade 
18 by metallic-arc welding . .. for 

maximum wear-resistance, 


Ampco Metallurgical Specialties 


Ampco Grades 12 to 22 (special alloys of 
the aluminum bronze class) . . . Amp- 
coloy (general industrial bronzes) .. . 
Special Custom Copper-base Alloys. 
Sand Castings . . . Centrifugal Castings 
Extruded and other Wrought Products... 
Precision-machined Parts . . . Ampco 
Non-Sparking Safety Tools. 





Ampco-Trode is a product of 


Ampco-Metal, inc. 


ee 


Tear out and mail coupon today. 


AMPCO METAL, INC., Dept. US-3 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Please send Engineering Data 
Sheet No.99 and other informa- 
tion on Ampco-Trode overlays. 


POGIIOR....cccccscsces 


Company 


Address.. 








abilities, full realization thereof, replace- 
ability. The comparative contribution in 
a key civilian activity, to a man’s contri- 
bution in combat, is the crux of the matter. 


Howard Coonley 


New York, N.Y.; Chairman of the Board, 

Walworth Co., Inc.; Vice Chairman, U.S 

Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corp., 

World War |; President, National Associa- 

tion of Manufacturers, 1939, 
answers: 

I am in accord with the Government’s 
policy of tightening up draft deferments 
in the 18-26 age group. This may prove 
more serious to agriculture than to indus- 
try, and, therefore, I express my opinion 
as an industrialist only. 

This policy will undoubtly create some 
hardships and some temporary interfer- 
ence with production. Yet, in view of the 
statement that the armed forces need the 
additional 1,000,000 men, I believe this age 
group the best source from which to se- 
cure it, and that industry will find ways 
and means to adjust itself. 


R. V. Fletcher 


Washington, D.C.; Vice President and 
General Counsel, Association of American 
Railroads, 

answers: 

I cannot speak for any industry except 
the railroads. We need at least 100,000 
more workers. If the Army continues to 
take skilled railroad men out of the serv- 
ice, the effect will be disastrous. Railroad 
operation will be adversely affected and 
the war effort slowed up. I am emphatical- 
ly of the opinion that to continue to call 
railroad men into the armed service will 
be injurious to the military and civil ac- 
tivities of the nation. 


Edgar S. Gorrell 


Washington, D.C.; President, Air Trans- 
port Association of America, 


answers: 

The drafting of flight and skilled main- 
tenance personnel under 26 years of age 
employed by the civil air carriers would 
badly cripple civil and contract carrier 
operations (domestic and _ international 
military flying). At least 25 per cent of 
flight and skilled maintenance personnel 
are in the 18-26 age bracket. 

The air lines have replaced men with 
women wherever possible, and at present 
between 30 and 40 per cent of air-line per- 
sonnel are women. 

It has been necessary to train a rela- 
tively large number of young men to go 
into both contract carrier and civil air 
operations to replace many of the highly 
experienced pilots and crewmen who went 
into military service and to provide addi- 
tional flight crews needed for extensive 
contract operations. 
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Pontoon swing span over 100 feet in length operated by a gasoline engine 
with American Blower Fluid Drive installed berween engine and gear box. 


Yes, the principle of Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling can be, 
in fact is being, used to advantage in a floating swing bridge. 

In this unique and unusual application, American Blower Fluid Drive 
makes possible a smooth start, permits flexible throttle control of bridge 
movement without engine stalling, and eliminates “jerking” of cables 
and burning of clutches. 

Right now American Blower Fluid Drives are being built for a wide 
variety of uses in the war effort: on auxiliary superchargers, on warplanes, 
in warships, cargo vessels, and for application in public utilities and other 
vital war plants. 


After Victory you can depend on American Blower to furnish Fluid 
Drives to help you set the pace of progress. 


AMERICAN BLOWER’ aw 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Raniuaror & Stardard Sanitary conroration 










Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 
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Labor Week 


SHRINKING SUPPLY OF WORKERS 


Men Being Drafted Faster Than Replacements for Jobs Can Be Found 


More women quitting to stay 
home. Industry's growing 
task in meeting its goals 


This country is finding that it must meet 
its increased production goals for 1944 
with a diminishing supply of labor. As 
matters stand now, men are leaving civil- 
ian jobs for the armed services at a much 
faster rate than women, older men and 
discharged veterans can be recruited as 
replacements. 

Back of this trend is a growing tendency 
of women to quit jobs and return to homes. 
Latest official figures of the Department of 
Commerce show what is happening: 

Civilian employment in February, 

1944, stood at exactly the same point 

as in February, 1942, a total of 50,- 

200,000. That was a decline of 200,- 

000 from January, 1944. This decline 

marked the continuation of a down- 

ward trend that began in July, 1948, 

and has been continuing gradually 

ever since. 

This situation has a very real meaning 
for employers. It means that as long as 
production needs continue to be as high 
as they are now, many employers will be 
unable to replace workers who are called 
into the services. It means that some pro- 
duction goals will not be met, unless pro- 


duction and Manpower Commission of- 
ficials are able to stem the employment 
decline by inducing more women to work. 

Some of this decline in the labor force 
is being offset by efficiency, 
smoother production methods and a stead- 
ier flow of materials. Some of the slack can 
be taken up as cutbacks are ordered in 
industries that have completed their con- 
tracts and worked themselves out of or- 
ders. But, as long as the war with Germany 
continues, there is little prospect of a 
slackening in the over-all demand for 
workers. Surpluses of small arms and 
other supplies that have been built up 
could be depleted to a point where new 
production might have to be resumed if 
the invasion of Europe encountered a snag. 

Women workers. For the last seven 
months, women have been dropping out 
of jobs and joining the nonworking class. 
In February, 1944, there were 16,600,000 
women working or looking for jobs. That 
was a decrease of 1,900,000 since last July. 
This reversed an upward trend that had 
boosted the number of working women 
by 1,900,000 1945, to 
July, 19438. 

Worried Manpower officials who have 
studied the reasons for this near stampede 
of women 


increased 


from February, 


to return to their homes, ad- 
vance the following reasons: 
Women usually are the first to re- 





WOMEN 


—Acme 


. OFF TO WAR WORK 


... babies see more of mothers now 


fuse to take new jobs in other cities 
when cutbacks have exhausted the 
supply of jobs in their home towns. 
Their closer home ties make it less 
sasy for them to migrate than men. 

Many women have found it im- 
possible to work and run a household 
at the same time. 

Facilities for care of children have 
been inadequate, and reports of in- 
creasing juvenile delinquency have 

alarmed mothers. 

This trend may provide a tip-off for 
employers as to what they can expect of 
new women workers after the war. The 
belief has been widespread that a great 
majority of the women who never had 
worked before would want to continue in 
the labor force, but the present exodus 
appears to that the number of 
women workers after the wal 
may be smaller than had been expected. 

Men workers. February brought no de- 
crease in total employment of men. Thx 
figure of 


indicate 
permanent 


34,000,000 was the same as for 
This contrast to a de 
400,000 male workers from Janu 
last year. This 
situation reflects the slowing up of the 
draft in 


January was in 
crease of 


ary to February of 


months. 


Unemployed. The number of unem 
ployed is at a low point for the war years 


recent 


There were 200,000 fewer unemployed in 
February than in January, a decline to 
900,000 from 1,100,000. Whenever a work 
er is out of a job nowadays, it usually is be 
cause he is in the process of changing jobs 
There is evidence that reduction of employ 
ment in some plants due to cutbacks has 
made workers less eager to change jobs. 

All of this explains why the War Man 
power Commission is launching a new 
program to recruit women. It also explains 
why the Army and Navy refuse to let up 
in their demands for national service leg 
islation, despite powerful resistance from 
labor, industry and Congress. 


Wage policy. The War Labor Board’s 
decision to permit its steel panel to hear 
testimony on the CIO Steelworkers’ de- 
mand for a 17-cent wage increase does not 
mean that WLB is ready to recommend 
that the “little steel” formula be scrapped. 
On the contrary, a majority of the Board 
appears determined to hold the present 
wage line until Congress decides if there is 
to be any change in general price and wage- 
stabilization policy. Congress will decide 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 
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No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

But occasionally these days, we do run into situa- 
tions that are hard to get around. For example, it’s 
difficult to accommodate guests who neglect to 
reserve rooms well in advance. 


So far, we’ve been able to take care of practically 





James H, McCabe, Gen 
The Statler Hotel in 


PENNSYLVANIA 
»~ 
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New York 











RATES BEGIN AT $3 85 
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every one—with your help. And there will be a 


minimum of disappointments if you'll continue to... 


=> . . 
Make reservations as early as possible. 
Inform us of your hour of arrival and 
day of departure. 


Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 


All the Hotel Pennsylvania people who serve you 
appreciate your co-operation and patience. Although 
certain inconveniences are unavoidable in wartime, 
the really important Hotel Pennsylvania services 
will be maintained 

the comfortable rooms with their famous beds . . . deli- 
cious meals, just as fine as skillful chefs can devise 
under food rationing .. . restful relaxation, needed 


even in wartime. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
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AMONG AMERICA'S 
GreAT WuHiskiEs 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey ° Bourbon or Rye ¢ This whiskey is 4 years old 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. . 100 Proof 








when it votes on renewal of the Price- 
Control Act, due to expire on June 30. 

It still is too early to predict how much 
of a change, if any, Congress will make, 
but, if it decides that wages should be held 
at present levels, it will do so in the face of 
terrific pressure from organized labor. There 
are signs that labor already may have 
some influential support from Administra- 
tion men in Congress even though it has 
won no support from Administration off- 
cials in wage-stabilization agencies. 

One such Administration leader in Con- 
gress who believes it is time to work out 
a new wage formula is Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas (Dem.), of Utah. Senator 
Thomas is chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. In that 
capacity, he has fought many battles on 
behalf of labor, has succeeded in bottling 
up many anti-labor measures that have 
passed the House and been referred to his 
Committee. He recently expressed the 
view that it was time to work out a new 





—Harris & Ewing 
SEN. ELBERT THOMAS 
Time for new wage formula? 


wage formula “to help wages meet in- 
creased living costs.” 

If Senator Thomas presses for a new 
wage formula, his influence will be felt. 
But he may find himself in the opposite 
camp from Fred Vinson, director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, and 
James Byrnes, head of the Office of Wai 
Mobilization. These two White House ad 
visers on wage matters consistently have 
opposed changes in present wage policies 

The whole wage issue is so closely 
linked with the cost of living that the 
Administration has adopted a wait-and- 
see attitude. If Congress votes to abolish 
subsidies on food, with a resultant spiral- 
ing of prices, then employers can expect 
wages to resume their upward march. If 
the Office of Price Administration is per- 
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If you have a mechanical problem that in- Original research is an old story with us. 
volves vital precision parts, we can help We're steeped in metallurgy, practised in 
vn. you. For 34 years, McQuay-Norris has design and machining. We like to be re- 
been making automotive and other indus- garded as creative. With this knowledge 
% trial parts to micro-inch ac- and experience, we are in a 
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VITAMIN E is acquiring stature. 
As new evidence appears, indicat- 
ing this vitamin’s true place in the 
picture, E is being incorporated in 
more and more multi-vitamin 
products. 

We believe that our Vegol (con- 
centrate of natural mixed tocopher- 
ols) is, by every comparison, the 
finest concentrate of vitamin E on 


the market. It is pure. It is bland. It 


MOLECULAR 
DISTILLATION 


in high vacuum 


—the secret of this pure, low cost 
concentrate of vitamin bE 


Some of the high-vacuum molecular stills which 
produce Vegol. Torkel horling photograph. 


is stable. It is unusually low in cost. 

The reason for this superiority is 
the method of production, DPI’s 
unique molecular distillation in 
high vacuum. This high-vacuum 
technique is also the secret of the 
leadership now enjoyed by DPI’s 
concentrates of vitamin A. 

When you begin to plan vitamin 
fortification for your products, you 


will find us ready and eager toserve. 


Distillation Products, Inc. 


bey iva 


Sales Agent: Special Com 


-Vacuum Research 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
Jointly owned by EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY and GENERAL MILLS, INC, 
modities Division, General Mills, inc. 


15, Mi fh 





"“Headguanters for Ol - Soluble -Vitamines 
and High Vacuum Eguitment™ 











mitted to continue its »rice-control course 
wage policies probably will not be changed 

Public members of the War Labo 
Board, who hold the balance of power, are 
prepared to stand or fall with the “littl 
steel” formula, provided OPA can hold the 
lid on prices. But, if prices rise to a point 
where the public members consider the 
formula to be unfair, they will recommend 
to the President that the formula be 
changed. It is important to note that 
WLB, which devised the formula, now has 
no power to change it since it has been 
written into national stabilization policy 
by executive order. 

Meanwhile, WLB finds it possible to ef- 
fect substantial increases in take-home 
pay of some workers who already have 
received the 15 per cent limit allowed 
them under the “little steel” formula. For 
example: Barge captains in New York 
harbor are granted bonuses for night, holi- 
day and Sunday work, for handling car- 
goes and for working without fire in their 
cabins. Thus, it still is possible to keep 
base wages at the “little steel” level and 
still add a few dollars to the weekly pay. 


Take-home pay. Despite wage stabili- 
zation, workers’ earnings have shown on 


almost uninterrupted rise from month io: 


month since September, 1942, the date at 
which wages and prices are supposed to 
have been stabilized. Latest figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics tell the story: 

Average hourly earnings of factory 
workers reached an all-time high of $1 an 
hour in January, 1944. This compared 
with a fraction more than 89 cents an 
hour in September, 1942. Weekly earnings 
jumped from $37.80 in Septenrber, 1942, 
to $45.15 in January, 1944. These figures, 
of course, include overtime pay. 

If a comparison of earnings is made 
with January, 1941, base date for the 
“little steel” formula, the increase is even 
more marked. Average weekly earnings in 
January, 1941, were $26.64, while hourly 
earnings averaged 68.3 cents. 

These figures explain somewhat the re 
luctance of the Administration to yield to 
labor’s demand for a new wage formula 
Labor does not dispute the increases, bu 
contends that living costs are so high the: 
have more than wiped out these gains. 


Jobs for veterans. When the ques 
tion of rehiring discharged veterans come 
up, employers should bear this fact i 
mind: A veteran is entitled to reinstate 
ment by his former employer regardless 
of the seniority he had before he went into 
the service. This holds true even though 
it becomes necessary to discharge a non 
veteran with more seniority. 

Selective Service and Justice Depart- 
ment are so ruling. They believe that 
Congress intended that no seniority bar 
riers be placed in the way of a veteran who 
wants his old job back. 
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“Cat,” in the parlance of the petroleum 
industry, is short for catalyst. And of all 
the developments that have made pos- 
sible the tremendous production of 
high-test aviation gasoline, none is more 
important than a new synthetic crack- 
ing catalyst. This new “‘cat,” made by a 
commercial manufacturing process de- 
veloped by cooperation between Cyana- 
mid and a leader in the petroleum 
industry, is a special chemical material. 
It is unusual because a single pound has 
a surface area approximating 50 acres 
and it is so heat resistant that the coke 
and tar which the surface picks up dur- 
ing the petroleum “cracking” process 
can be burned off without harm to the 
catalyst itself. 

Its use has not only accelerated and 
improved the cracking process of petro- 
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leum refining, but has made possible 
greater yields of higher quality gasoline 
from a given quantity of crude oil. Also 
large quantities of butadiene, vital raw 
material for synthetic rubber, are ob- 
tained from gases produced by 
this method of ‘cat’ cracking. 
And because the catalyst itself 1s 
not changed in the process, it can 
be recovered, reactivated, and 
used over and over again. 

Thus this “cat” with ninety- 
nine and more lives has enabled 
our planes to fly faster and farther, 
stepped up our rubber program, 
and at the same time helped to 
conserve our priceless oil reserves. 

A pioneer manufacturer of syn- 
thetic catalysts, Cyanamid is 
working closely with the petro- 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


many activities. 


leum industry to increase the output 
and efficiency of oil-derived products 
This is one of the most interesting of 
the many activities in Cyanamid’s broad 
chemical service. 
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American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


CHEMISTRY 





WHITE RING OF RADIANCE 


With this precision instrument, the Army and Navy 
measure stresses and strains in aircraft of all types. 
Faster, more powerful, more deadly combat craft are 
assured for our Armed Forces through the develop- 
ments which are proved by this device. 


The bezel, or white plastic ring around the inside of 
the door on the instrument above, is molded of 
Plaskon. This Plaskon bezel gathers and reflects light 
from inside and outside illumination, making the 
chart and record more clearly visible and accurately 
read at all times. The ring also serves to keep the 
chart absolutely flat and level when the door is closed. 


This is one of the many efficient wartime services of 
Plaskon. Because of its versatility, Plaskon has aided 
in the development and manufacture of important 
products for the battle front and home front. It is a 


strong, non-shattering material, with a smooth sur- 
face, and is available in a complete range of colors. 
It is unaffected by oils, fats, or common solvents; and 
is completely resistant to arcing or tracking under 
high voltages and high frequencies. 


Plaskon offers you a great range of manufacturing 

and sales opportunities, either for present or postwar 

requirements. Our ability to supply Plaskon depends 

directly upon W. P. B. Allocation Order M-331. 
In Canada: 


PLASKON DIVISION 
LIBBEY + OWENS + FORD | 
GLASS COMPANY i 
Canadian Industries, er ee 
Ltd., Plastics Division, 
Montreal, io. ; M oO L D E D Cc o L oO R 


2150 Sylvan Avenue 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
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TAX SIMPLIFICATION: CUT IN LEVY 
FOR SOME, INCREASE FOR OTHERS 


The new bill to simplify taxes, now ap- 
proved by advisers of both Congress and 
the Treasury, contains some hidden fea- 
tures that many taxpayers should examine. 
Some of them might reduce your taxes, 
others raise the total tax considerably. 

Holders of federal tax-exempt bonds 
nay have a surprise coming. Provisions 
of the tax simplification plan would raise 
the levy on income from these bonds by 

percentage points. The result 
«bout in this way: 

Interest from partially tax-exempt fed- 
eral bonds—those issued before March 1, 
i941—is subject only to surtax. At present, 
ncome from them escapes the 6 per cent 
normal tax. Now Congress seeks to lump 

he normal tax with surtax in a new brack- 
et of surtax rates, beginning at 20 per cent 
on the first $2,000 of net income. 

Thus, instead of having the surtax be- 
rin at 13 per cent, the proposed simplifi- 
ation would impose a surtax of 20 per 
cent at the lowest bracket on interest 
from these bonds. The value of such bonds 
outstanding is $29,000,000,000. 

Prospects are that this proposal will 
run into opposition in the Senate. 

Income from capital gains would be 
subject to the proposed 3 per cent normal 
tax as well as the new surtax rates. That 
would mean higher taxes for those profit- 
ing from the sale of property or securities. 

At present, capital gains are not sub- 
ject to the 3 per cent Victory tax. But 
the proposal is to replace the Victory tax 
with a 3 per cent normal tax on all net 
income above $500, 
capital gains as well as other sources. 

If you have children in college or other 
dependents over 18, you can expect a tax 
benefit of at least $100 per dependent. 
The simplification bill would eliminate the 
age limit on credits for dependents and 
would raise the credit from $350 to $500. 

The present law 
take a credit for children or other depend- 
ent relatives only until they reach 18 
years of age, unless they are incapacitated. 
The proposed law would allow the credit 
as long as the dependency continued. 

This means that parents with children 
in college can continue to take the credit 
during their schooling. Credits also could 
be taken for jobless unmarried daughters 
who continue to live with their families. 

Tax collections on children’s earnings, 
however, are expected to increase. These 
earnings always have been part of parents’ 
income, legally, but are believed to have 


comes 


including income from 


allows 


taxpayers to 


MARCH 31, 1944 


been ignored widely in tax returns. Now with- 
holding is proposed for all incomes above 
$500 a year, so the tax on most children’s 
wages would be collected at the source. 

Under the simplification plan, children 
also could make their own income tax re- 
ports independently. In that event, par- 
ents would be allowed no credit. 

Tax collectors face added burdens, at 
least next year, under the simplification 
program. That means more work for Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue Joseph D. 
Nunan, Jr., and his staff. 

The plan, as now drawn, 
allow all wage and salary 


proposes to 


workers who 
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TAX COLLECTOR NUNAN 
. added burdens 


earn than 85,000 a to file 
withholding tax receipts, instead of regu- 
lar income March 15, 1945. 
But the bill also provides that new with- 
holding rates for employers will not go 
into effect until Jan. 1, 1945. 

That means that single persons 
ing between $2,700 and $5,000, and mar- 


no more vear 


tax forms on 


ried persons earning between $3,500 and 
$5,000, would owe more taxes than they 
have paid through withholding. Under the 
bill, it is up to Mr. Nunan to see that the 
difference is figured and collected. Indica- 
tions are that almost 10,000,000 bills for 
tax deficiencies will have to be mailed. 


New withholding rates. Employers 
are promised that the new schedule of 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 
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eeeand more than 490 branches of 


this bank to serve you. Present and 
post-war business opportunities in California 
command the interest of bankers and execu- 
tives throughout the country. In the develop- 


ment of their interests in this market many of 





these men are finding that the unique state- 


wide service of Bank of America offers 


numerous advantages. Inquiries receive 


prompt attention. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 
DEPOSITS . . » 3,498,153,209.87 


RESOURCES . . 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 





Calitornia’s statewide bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ¢RUS\A82 ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 








withholding rates in the tax simplification 
bill will not force any severe changes in 
current withholding methods. Present plan 
is to apply the new rates to pay rolls after 
Jan. 1, 1945. New withholding tables will 
be provided to simplify clerical work, and 
wage bands for withholding are likely to be 
narrowed. 

Tables now being considered are based 
on a formula whereby the employer would 
withhold at 90 per cent of the actual tax 
rates imposed. Thus the new normal with 
holding would be at 2.7 per cent instead 
of 3 per cent; the first $2,000 of surtax 
would be withheld at 18 per cent instead 
of 20 per cent; the next $2,000 at 19.8 
per cent instead of 22 per cent. Withhold 
ing deduction would be calculated by di 
viding personal exemptions and credits 
by 90 per cent, to allow for the 10 per 
cent deduction for taxes, interest, contri 
butions, ete. 

Here is how the formula would work 
for a married man without dependents, 
with a salary of $5,000 a year: 

His withholding deduction for nor- 
mal tax would be $556 ($500 divided 
by 90 per cent) , leaving $4,444 to be 
taxed at 2.7 per cent. This would 
approximate $120. 

Withholding deduction for surtax 
would be $1,111 (personal exemption 
for himself and wife, $1,000, divided 
by 90 per cent). Income subject to 
surtax would be $3,889. Total surtax 
withheld would be $734 in round fig- 
ures (18 per cent of the first $2,000 
or $360, plus 19.8 per cent of $1,889, 
or $374). Total tax withheld would 
come to $854. 

Under regular computation, the same 
man would have taxable income of $4,590 
—$#5,000 less 10 per cent. Exemption for 
normal tax would be $500, leaving $4,000 
to be taxed at 3 per cent, or $120. Ex- 
emption for surtax would be $1,000, leav- 
ing $3,500 to be taxed. First $2,000 would 
be taxed at 20 per cent; the remaining 
$1,500 at 22 per cent, bringing surtax to 
$730, total tax to $850. 

Under this formula, the married man 
with $5,000 a year would be over-withheld 
by $4. The bill provides for a refund by 
the tax collector, without any further com- 
putation by the taxpayer or his employer. 


New bond drive. Sales of U.S. bonds 
to individuals is to be emphasized in the 
Fifth War Loan Drive, likely to start in 
June. Goal is $16,000,000,000—approxi- 
mately the amount realized in the Fourth 
Drive. Individual subscriptions in the last 
drive exceeded $5,000,000,000. 

Indications are that this amount can be 
increased. Official records show that, in 
1948, individuals added $15,800,000,000 
to their currency and bank deposits, while 
increasing Government bond holdings by 
$13,800,000,000. Treasury goal is to tap 
this source of liquid savings. 
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These are filters—not projectiles. But pro- 
jectiles might never reach their destination 
if these filters did not do their jobs first. 
They are a small but vital contribution to 
the huge war machine we have built to 


control the air... the field... and the seas. 


The four plants of The Weatherhead Company have 
been making filters by the hundreds of thousands as 
one of its many contributions to the nation’s war 
effort. Peace will find us prepared to resume making 
filters—and scores of other mechanical parts—for the 


machines that will reconstruct the world! 


au OF WAR AND INDUSTRY! 








FREE: Write on company letterhead 
for ‘Seeds Of Industry” —a history of 
The Weatherhead Company, its many 
facilities and diversified products. 


Look Ahead with ENA, 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive. 
aviation, refrigeration and other hey industries. 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., 
Canada — St. Thomas, Ontario 



































High velocity WaterFOG from an approved 
SG-40 nozzle designed for the U. S. Navy by 
Rockwood Sprinkler Company. 

* * * 
Hundreds of industrial plants also have 
WaterFOG equipment,—both fixed piping in- 
stallations and nozzles for hose lines. 


What is WaterFOG? 


WaterFOG is man-made fog, created by 
impinging streams of water from spe- 
cially-designed Rockwood nozzles. It is 
particularly effective on oil fires, because 
of its great heat-absorbing area (much 
greater than in solid stream or spray) 
and its floating action. 


Instead of plunging quickly through 


Water Zngineered by 
Cools. Contines, Smothers Oil Fires 





the flame into the liquid, thus increasing 
vaporization — WaterFOG drifts gently 
into the combustion area, cooling both 
the burning vapors and the liquid sur- 
face, and then changing into steam, cuts 
off oxygen supply. 

Many firms have given up more ex- 
pensive, less certain fire-fighting methods 
to return to water. WaterFOG, eco- 
nomical, prevents ‘‘flash- 
back’, saves costly chemicals, lessens 
water damage and is a non-conductor. 
Rockwood installations are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and Factory 
Mutuals. Write for bulletin 123. 


plentiful, 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Water FOG 





Foackwood 
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New Tests Ahead 
For U.S. Influence 
In Hemisphere 


The U.S. Good Neighbor policy is fac- 
ing new tests in South America. In Para- 
guay, the military is gaiming control of 
the Government after forcing recognition 
of Gen. Edelmiro Farrell’s regime in Ar- 
gentina. On the other hand, Bolivia, rec- 
ognized only by Argentina, is returning to 
popular election of public officials after 
revolutionary government-by-deécree since 
the overthrow of President Enrique Pen: 
randa in December. The U.S. problem is 
to prevent the Argentine type of national- 
ism from splitting the Americas into two 
opposing camps, and to re-admit Bolivia 
to the inter-American front. 

Paraguay. A group of Army officers, 
similar to the now-disbanded Argentine 
GOU (Grupo de Oficiales Unidos—Group 
of United Officers), recently maneuvered 
President Higinio Morinigo into revising 
Paraguay’s foreign policy in favor of closer 
collaboration with Argentina. As a result, 
three pro-Allied Cabinet ministers resigned 
in protest against Army intervention in the 
Government and recognition of General 
Farrell as constitutional head of Argentina. 

Until recently, Paraguay sided with the 
U.S. President Morinigo in a recent visit 
to this country obtained Lend-Lease mili- 
tary equipment to an amount exceeding 
Paraguay’s annual budget. Early this year, 
President Morinigo suppressed a “Liberal” 
revolt that grew out of confiscatory decrees 
against labor unions and leaders. Having 
lost labor support, President Morinigo bs 
came dependent upon the Army. The 
U.S. thus faces the possibility that its 
Lend-Lease equipment will be used b: 
Paraguay’s pro-Argentine clique to force 
an anti-U.S. foreign policy. 

Brazil and Argentina also are competing 
for Paraguay’s good will. Argentina is in 
creasing its imports from Paraguay and 
canceling old debts. Brazil is advancing 
funds for improvements. Argentina hold: 
the inside track in this competition be 
cause it controls Paraguay’s river outlets 
to foreign markets, and, through cartel 
arrangements, Paraguay’s principal export 
—tannin. 

Bolivia. Nonrecognition of her revolu- 
tionary regime has had little~ effect on 
Bolivia. The Government has announced 
a seven-point program to speed return of 
civil liberties. Outstanding are freedom 
of the press, political amnesty and popular 
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| He Drives a Weapon 


N THE FIELDS at home, and 

on foreign battlefields—farmers 
are driving the machines of war. 

Nearly two million farm boys 
are in the Armed Forces. Their 
weapons are tanks... anti-aircraft 
guns... powerful crawler tractors 
... and the great engines in the 
bombers. 

Here at home, in history’s great- 
est battle for FOOD, every farm 
machine is mobilized. This year 
every tractor operator drives a 
weapon in the war for Victory 
and Freedom—and the greatest of 
these weapons is FARMALL AIll- 
Purpose Power. 

Just twenty years ago Interna- 
tional Harvester announced the 
original Farmall—the first true 

all-purpose tractor. The 
Farmall idea—a unifica- 
tion of working tools and 
power —swept the coun- 
try. For the first time the 
farmer had power that 
could do all the work of 


horses . . . faster, better, and at 
lower cost. Today there are horse- 
less farms wherever you go. Today 
millions of farmers have learned 
the efficiency, the economy and 
the ease of farming with the mod- 
ern FARMALL SYSTEM. 

Today the boys in uniform have 
reason to be glad that an army of 
Farmalls is waging a war of pro- 
duction-on the home front. These 
most popular of all tractors, and 
the long line of Farmall machines, 
are bearing a major part of Agri- 
culture’s record burden. 

When the young farmers return 
with their Victory they must take 
over and carry on. Food must write 
the Peace and make it last. Har- 
vester and the INTERNATIONAL 
dealers, and the modern FARMALL 
SYSTEM, will arm them for the 
needs of post-war Agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


. and the FARMALL fights for food! 
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Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they're ultra-violet rayed! 











elections in July for a new Congress, 
which, in turn, will select a President and 
Vice President. Labor support of Acting 
President Guadalberto Villaroel indica' es 
a domestic swing away from control of 
the Government by the powerful tin com- 
panies and continued collaboration with 
the United Nations in foreign policy. 

Key to future U. S. attitude toward 
Bolivia may lie in the fact that this Goy- 
ernment continuts to buy Bolivian prod- 
ucts despite lack of diplomatic relatioiis 
Bolivia is receiving the one-third premium 
in the price of rubber that the Rubber 
Development Corp. granted Brazil in 
turn for Brazilian assumption of control 
of rubber development. 

Argentina. Nonintervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of other countries is funda- 
mental to the Good Neighbor policy. By 
claiming that nonrecognition of the Boliv- 
ian and Argentina governments is a U. S. 
attempt to overthrow these governments, 
the Argentine military is playing on old 
“anti-Yanqui” prejudices. The dominant 
group of Army officers is out to split tle 
Hemisphere front and make Argentina 
pre-eminent in South America. 

U.S. recognition of the Farrell regime 
seems unlikely unless popular elections an| 
other constitutional rights are reinstated. 
If. the present impasse continues, a gra: 
ual widening of the rift in the Hemisphe 
front is expected to result. A third altern: 
tive is to impose economic sanctions 
against Argentina. Chances for this are 
dimming. Approaching summer means it 
vasion in Europe and more extensive a 
tion against Japan. Growing shortages o! 
food increase reliance on Argentine sur- 
pluses. In case of economic sanctions, th 
U.S. must make good Argentine export 
to the other nations of the Americas an 
to the Allies. 

Influence of labor. A rapid military dé 
cision in Europe will lessen the impact o 
opposing ideas in Latin America by r 
ducing the need for united action. Mean 
while, throughout Latin America organize: 
labor is growing in power. In Chile, th: 
Confederation of Chilean Workers strone 
ly opposed recognition of General Farrel 
as President of Argentina. Venezuela ha 
just held her first national labor conven 
tion. Bolivian miners are backing popula: 
elections as a means to improve their bar 
gaining power. In Argentina, the military 
imprisoned some 3,000 labor leaders t 
prevent uprisings. 

Organized labor thus is considered thi 
outstanding influence for a return to popu- 
lar government. Attendance by Latin 
American labor leaders at the meeting of! 
the International Labor Office in Philadel 
phia in April and at the Trade Union 
Congress in London in June may weil 
strengthen still further labor opposition 
to militarist governments of the Argentine 
type. The weeks in between mark a crucial 
test for the Good Neighbor policy. 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN 








Man is the architect and the builder 
... building in terms of woman's 
needs and ideas. But it is she who 
turns what he builds into a home... 
a responsibility that involves the 
purchase of the many things that 
make a house a home. Naturally, 
responsibilities so entirely different 
create different reading interests. 
Out of these differences the wo- 


and 


men’s magazines were born 
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WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP 
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they now fill a place, and do a job, 
unapproached by any other maga- 
zines published. That MeCall’s is 
read by one American Woman out 
of every five is no accident but the 
direct result of this magazine’s abil- 


ity to think the way women think. 
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Of the 


dreaming and planning post-war 


millions of women now 
homes, vast numbers are crystalliz- 
ing their dreams through MeCall’s 
articles on Building and Decorating. 
MeCall’s is 


edited directly to the three primary 


In war as In peace, 


interests of the American Woman 


Her Heart, Her Home. Herself. 
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MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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Special Keport__— 


Plans for razing temporary 
structures. Permanent units 
as aid in slum clearance 


One of this country’s big war surplus 
disposal problems has been generally over- 
looked. Much has been said about ridding 
the Government of industrial plants, ships 
and a myriad of Army-Navy leftovers. 
But little public attention has been given 
to the question of what shall be done with 
the thousands of homes and aparment 
houses built by the Government for war 
workers and their families. 

Housing, in fact, presents a special prob- 
lem, the product of a $2,300,000,000 pro- 
gram. This sum is being spent for dwell- 
ings of all kinds—good substantial homes, 
flimsy temporary buildings, and even trail- 
ers and portable shacks. These structures 
are concentrated at the edges of nearly 
1,000 communities. 


MARCH 31, 1944 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


GOVERNMENT'S STAKE IN HOUSING 


Postwar Problem of Disposing of $2,300,000,000 in Varied Holdings 


For the residents of those communities, 
the very existence of the frail, cheap type 
of housing is causing worries. Homeown- 
ers, businessmen, and community plan- 
ners are fearful that the developments 
may become postwar ghost villages with 
acres of shabby, rotting shacks cluttering 
the landscape and depressing property 
values. In some areas there is apprehen- 
sion lest migrant workers establish squat- 
ters’ rights to their shacks, with newly 
made slums the results. 

There is a similar general uncertainty 
as to the building program itself. All the 
circumstances call for an examination of 
that program, past, present and future. 
To get to the details of this subject: 

Permanent houses. The war housing 
program is providing good living quarters 
for 193,000 families at a cost of nearly 
$900,000,000. This is a long-range addition 
to the nation’s housing facilities. Lasting 


dormitory accommodations for several 


thousand persons, costing $8,000,000, also 
have been erected, mostly in Washington. 

Converted homes. Government money 
is converting 55,000 already existing 
houses into accommodations for war work- 
ers. The cost, $85,000,000. 

Demountable homes. Prefabricated 
houses for 74,000 families, costing $300,- 
000,000, have been erected on leased land. 

Jerry-built homes. Roughly, hurriedly 
built quarters for 253,000 families and 
more than 150,000 single individuals cost 
a little less than $1,000,000,000. 

Stopgap housing. To meet special prob- 
lems, 58,000 trailers and portable home 
units have been provided, at a cost of 
$62,000,000, including land rentals. 

In total. This all adds to living accom- 
modations for 800,000 families or individu- 
als, either built or being built, at a cost of 
$2,300,000,000. Now, what present use is 
being made of these accommodations? 

Vacancy problems. In 


most centers, 





—National Housing Agency Photos 


PERMANENT HOUSING: Solidly constructed dwellings will be embodied in State-local housing programs 
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Who’s sending what? You 
and all real Americans are deliv- 
ering projectiles like this to the 
enemy ... collect. 

Will the enemy pay? Yes... 
and how he will pay—provided 
we stick to another collection job: 
the salvaging of tin cans, scrap 
metal, waste paper and fats. 

These items bulk large in the 
manufacture of weapons. They 
are also essential for saving the 
lives of wounded. The very fact 
that simple things can be salvaged 
for vital tin, copper, steel, explo- 
sives and medical aids should in- 
tensify our cooperation with the 
national “Fight Waste’’ program. 

In addition to conserving ma- 





To be sent... collect 


terials, industry makes war on 
wasted manpower, time and ex- 
pense. That's why Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings and Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope are 
such mainstays of production. 
Note, above, how easily and se- 
curely a Yellow Strand Braided 
Sling handles its heavy load. 
Patented braiding and preform- 
ing are two methods of giving 
tough Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
unusual flexibility. Both promote 
fast operation, high kink resist- 
ance, long rope life. 

Why not check the effective- 
ness of your wire rope equipment? 
Call any B & B distributor, branch 
or factory. 


Broderick. & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 











the new housing, of whatever type, is al- 
most fully occupied. Over all, the perma- 
nent buildings are filled to 97 or 98 per 
cent of capacity. Over all, too, the tempo- 
rary dwellings are 94 per cent filled. But the 
unoccupied 6 per cent is concentrated in 
particular areas, due to special problems, 

In these special cases, planners over- 
estimated the number of workers to be 
employed nearby, or production cutbacks 
stopped the inflow of migratory workers 
before expected totals were reached. In 
extreme instances: 2,210 units of a 2,300- 
unit development were vacant, and, in an- 
other, only 52 of 1,700 units were taken. 

Dormitory occupancy has been particu- 
larly disappointing. Officials expected that 
thousands of married men would migrate 
to war production centers, leaving their 
families at home. In the main, however, 
they insisted on bringing wives and chil- 
dren with them. In addition, with the draft 
taking millions of unattached men, the 
migrants proved to be mostly older wor- 
ers with families. 

Where possible, vacant housing of the 
demountable or portable type has been 
moved to areas where overcrowding con- 
tinues a problem. There still are a number 
of such centers, on the Pacific Coast, in 
Detroit, Mich., New Orleans, La. and in 
parts of Texas. Building continues in those 
sections. 

But, as for occupancy in general, real 
estate men would consider the over-all 
rate for the country to be phenomenal in 
normal times. 

So much for the present uses of war- 
time housing. As to its postwar future: 

Disposal. The Government plans to seil 
all the permanent housing. This is solidly 
constructed, largely of brick and intended 
for long-term use. For the most part it 
consists of multi-family dwellings. Some 
such developments are to be sold to State 
and local housing authorities to be em 
bodied in low-cost, subsidized housing 
plans for slum clearance. Commercial rea! 
estate and apartment-house operators are 
expected to bid for other projects, and 
these can be subdivided, if need be, to at 
tract offers. Twenty-five projects were of 
fered for sale two months ago and at 
tracted many inquiries, but few firm bids. 
Single-family units can be purchased by 
individuals. 

All these homes were built at high labor 
and material costs. The Federal Housing 
Agency expects the Government to take a 
loss on them. 

The converted houses, their value much 
increased by Government-financed repair 
and reconversion, pass back to their orig- 
inal owners after seven years. The plan 
was to amortize the cost through rental 
income over the seven-year period, but 
this will not be possible in all cases. 

The demountable homes will be up for 
sale, but the purchaser must dismantle and 
remove them, so that the leased land on 
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RIDDLED WITH BULLET HOLES 

. but safe because the bullet-sealing 
fuel cells, made of synthetic rubber and 
fabric, seal up the holes automatically 
the instant they are made, protecting 
the precious fuel supply. See Gen these 
life-saving, bullet-sealing fuel cells work. 





L - 


THIS 1S A FUEL CELL. . built to fit 
inside the wing or fuselage. (A) is a 
strong, outside wall of synthetic rubber 
and fabric. (B) is the sticky sealing ma- 
terial. (C) is the inner lining of specially 
compounded, gasoline-resisting, syn- 
thetic rubber. 


A BULLET PIERCES THE FUEL CELL 


et penetrates the out- 


..When the bull 
side wall of the fu 


sticky, elastic sealing material (B) sur- 
rounds the bullet. The sealant springs 


together quickly 
the bullet passes 


that men may 


LIVE 


to build a better world 


Safe... because modern science...in this case 
rubber science...found a way to close bullet 
holes in gas tanks. 


Thousands of planes have returned to their 
bases literally riddled with bullets that a few 
years ago would have crashed or burst into 
flames in mid-air. 


Thousands of boys have lived to fly again. 


The development of the self-sealing fuel cell 
(gas tank) has saved practically as many lives as 
any single safety device. Yes, research and 
experiment have reduced even the hazards of 
combat flying. 

We have come a long way since United States 
Rubber Company submitted its first self-sealing 
fuel cell to the leaders of our armed forces, 
prior to the war. Synthetics have taken the place 
of natural rubber. Many other laboratory 
developments have perfected the equipment 
which we still cannot talk about. 


This fuel cell development and its production 
have been part of our share in the war effort. 


Let us give you another picture. If it had not 
been for the encouragement and enthusiasm of 
the leaders of our armed forces, their insistence 
that items to save men’s lives be given 
preference in material and production, these 
things could not have been done. Industry, with 
the Army and Navy working hand-in-hand, 
overcoming every discouragement, has given our 
boys the finest equipment today and will con- 
tinue to give them such equipment tomorrow. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


SAVING LIVES WITH BULLET-SEALING FUEL CELLS 





THE HOLE SEALS UP.. 


the fuel touches the sealant (B) and 
makes it swell, completing the seal. Sci 
ence has used the natural stickiness of 
rubber and the basic conflict of rubber 
and gasoline to seal the bullet holes, to 
save lives and speed the victory, 


el cell (A), the layer of 


and closes the hole as 
through 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E. W. T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Conado: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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How a heater makes a troop ship 
“slippery as an eel” 


You may know how hard it is to steer your automobile in sub zero 
weather when the grease in the steering gear stiffens. Imagine then what it 
must be like to steer a great troop ship in arctic weather when the lubri- 
cants in the steering apparatus start stiffening up! Stiff lubricants cause 


difficult steering . . . make ships clumsy . . . make them better targets for 
Axis “tin fish.” 


That’s why in many of our vessels, a Trane Unit Heater has been installed 
in the space housing the steering mechanism. This unit provides sufficient 
heat to the lubricant for perfect steering operation, and sensitive control 
from the bridge. Gives a vessel a maneuverability, an eel-like elusiveness 
that may mean the difference between life and death. 


‘These Trane Unit Heaters used on ships are identical with those that are 
now heating hundreds of war plants and army camps. And this same type 


of heater will be available for garages, store buildings, and warehouses 
once the war is won. 


They are but one of the many products of The Trane Company, manufac- 
turing engineers of heat exchange equipment for heating, cooling, and air 
handling purposes. Today Trane products are utilizing the principle of 
heat exchange... in many entirely new applications to win the 


war; tomorrow they will make a better peace-time world. 


TRANE 


TRANE COMPANY ~ LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN: 
"| -TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD, TORONTO | | 


ae 


ae 





“AIR, “CONDITIONING - HEAT TRANSFER - AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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which they stand can revert to the owners. 
A loss is expected, here, too. 

The flimsy emergency housing is to be 
torn down and removed. That is required 
by law, although exceptions may be made 
if the housing is needed for returning war 
veterans or for other clear-cut causes. FHA 
asked for the demolition law as a weapon 
against local interests—merchants or oc. 
cupants of the houses—who might want 
the shacks left standing. 

This type of housing will be almost a 
clear loss, for proceeds from the sale of 
salvaged lumber and metal are to be off- 
set by the costs of razing. 

Some trailers will be up for sale, but 
FHA doesn’t expect to realize very muc! 
on them. They have had hard usage. A 
substantial number of them will have to 
be scrapped. 

Government's loss. So all in all, the 
Government stands to lose a heavy per 
centage of the $2,300,000,000 it is putting 
into wartime housing. FHA officials decline 
to predict just how much this may be un 
til they can see what sort of prices th: 
permanent housing brings. But the loss, 
whatever it is, is regarded as simply an 
other war cost. War workers, moving b) 
the thousands to crowded war production 
centers, had to have homes, and, wher 
necessary, the Government built them. 

This raises the question of what part 
private construction has played in the 
wartime housing emergency and the atti- 
tude of the real estate business toward the 
Government’s operations. 

Private construction. Privately financed 
home building during the emergency pe- 
riod covered by FHA’s program has run to 
at least $4,000,000,000. It includes the 
building of 1,060,000 new and permanent 
family units and 210,000 house conver- 
sions. 

The real estate and private construc- 
tion industry has been consulted at every 
turn by the Government. Wherever it ap- 
peared that new and needed houses could 
be rented after the war, wherever there 
was a prospect for long-term profits, FHA 
yielded to private operators. Where no 
postwar demand for housing could be 
foreseen, present needs were filled with 
temporary buildings. This has been FHA’s 
policy since the war began. Its own Gov- 
ernment-financed permanent projects were 
begun in the period before Pearl Harbor. 

Add to this the razing of temporary 
housing and the windfall from Govern- 
ment conversions, and real estate men 
are making few complaints. 

So, working closely together, Govern- 
ment and private interests, between them, 
are spending at least $6,300,000,000 for 
wartime housing. They are providing 
1,250,000 family dwelling units where they 
did not exist before. All in all, those close 
to the situation think that American hous- 
ing has gone ahead surprisingly well in 
spite of the war. 
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CROCKER-WHEELER 
POWER... 


for Rockefeller Center 


r ROCKEFELLER CENTER, the largest 
group of privately-owned office buildings 
in the world, where more than 27,000 
people spend their working hours. . . over 
2,000 Crocker-W heeler electric motors were 
installed ten years ago... for heating, cool- 
ing, pumping, ventilation and many other 
basic purposes. 


Not ONE has ever required major repair. 


Wherever trouble-free motors are required, 
wherever engineers need the best . . . there 
you will find Crocker-Wheeler motors and 
generators. 


If your post-war planning includes a motor 
or generator problem, one of our field engi- 
neers will be glad to consult with you, with- 
out cost or obligation. 





THE CROCKER-WHEELER “GENERAL PURPOSE”, 
ALTERNATING CURRENT, SQUIRREL CAGE MOTOR 
This type is the most rugged and dependable of all types of 
electric motors...has the lowest first cost and lowest upkeep. 


CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION 


JosHUA HENDY 1ron works 
po RE 


AMPERE, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON + BUFFALO « CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DETROIT » NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH + SAN FRANCISCO : ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON « LOS ANGELES 
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MOTORS & GENERATORS TURBINE UNITS PUMP UNITS STEAM TURBINES, DIESELS 
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Corrosion is waste. It increases costs. 
As the future points more clearly 
to a chemistry-made civilization, the 
prevention of corrosion will become 
increasingly more important as a 
means of lowering prices. And that’s 
the road to more money in every- 
body’s pocket. 
Alcoa Aluminum Alloys have 
great resistance to corrosion. 
Railroads find that hopper cars 
carrying sulfurous coal have an 
enormously increased life if built of 
aluminum. Food processors cap 
their containers with aluminum be- 
cause aluminum resists corrosion 
from food acids; nor does the alumi- 
num discolor or disflavor the con- 
tents. As for weather or city fumes 
—aluminum just laughs them off. 
Yet corrosion, like poverty, is 
everywhere. Aluminum’s high re- 
sistance to corrosion makes it the 
logical place to start your plans for 


CORROSION EATS PRICES UP 
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imagineering corrosion out. 
Aluminum is, therefore, also a 
prominent factor in the fight against 
a high level of postwar prices. 
If the expense of maintenance and 
replacement in production equip- 
ment can be reduced, then the cost 
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of the products also will be reduced. 


More people will be able to buy. 
Therefore more people can be em- 
ployed. Thus turns a virtuous circle. 
This is the very circle of economic 
health you and we both are waging 
this war to win. 

Whether you use aluminum to 
prevent the corrosion of capital 
equipment or the rusting and dis- 
coloration of products—one thing 
you must be able to depend upon is 
the uniformity of the aluminum. 

In such a highly processed metal, 
uniformity is achieved by controls 
with greater foresight and judgment 
than can be expected of the best 
mechanical devices. The worker’s 
knack goes into it—engineering ex- 
perience that only years can develop. 

Experience in aluminum—that is 
an Alcoa characteristic. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Trend of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


If an employer, you do face a drain on deferred men, aged under 26 and fit 
physically. Yet: You probably will not be hurt as much as reports suggest. 

To give you the situation in terms of statistics: 

Military by July 1 wants 240,000 men from 4,893,000 occupationally deferred. 
That is about one out of 20. Superficially, that demand seems easy to meet. 

However: Only 1,000,000 deferred men are aged under 26. Military demand is for 
these men. The call, then, is for about one out of 4 aged under 26 and now de- 
ferred for occupation. That covers both fathers and non-fathers in the group. 

Eliminate 50 per cent as physically defective and that leaves one out of 2. 

Actually, for industry, it is not quite that favorable. To illustrate: 

In industry, deferred, are only 365,000 men aged under 26. 

In agriculture, deferred, are 634,000 men aged under 26. 

But: Men deferred in agriculture are deferred under a statute; are ina 
favored position and may be hard to shake loose in any important numbers. If no 
favors were given agriculture, its deferred group would contribute 151,000 men, 
industry's deferred group would contribute 89,000. That wouldn't hurt so much. 

Point is, however, that industry may be asked to give up nearly all of its 
physically fit men, aged under 26 and now deferred. Agriculture may give up few 
out of its much larger reservoir of young, physically fit men now deferred. 

That is the worst possible outlook for period between now and July l. 

In reality, many men aged 26 and over, now occupationally deferred, will be 
drafted and will cut down somewhat the drain on men aged under 26. Also: In key 
war industries, Army is agreeing that youthful key men can be deferred. 

As for the period that will come after July l..... 

Once invasion starts, everything then will depend upon events, upon losses. 

If things go badly, if losses are large, Army will demand a clean sweep of 
men aged up to 30 as the next move; will pinch industry still further. 

If things go well, if losses are small, 17-year-olds becoming 18 may meet 
most replacement demands, may even give the Navy the men it still will want. 

It is not safe now to look beyond invasion time. 






































It is in this period that a national service act would come in handy. 

Thus: A labor draft could be used to force skilled men from nonessential to 
essential war jobs in order to release the young men for fighting. It could be 
used to bar workers from moving out of war industry back to civilian industry. 
It could have many applications during the period of labor squeeze that's ahead. 

Only catch is that Congress isn't interested in a national service act. 








You need to know, however, that the military attitude is hardening wherever 
military does have power, wherever it can intervene to influence official policy. 

Hardened attitude reflects the approach of vast military operations. It is 
a reflection of a military feeling that the public is trying to forget the war. 

In practical terms, military view at this time is about as follows: 

1. If demands for men mean lower output, that's too bad, but unavoidable. 

2. If production is cut, civilian, not military production must suffer. 

3. If civilians must have less transportation, less gasoline, less food, 
less of many other things, they can stand it. They've had an easy war to date. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 
4. Anything that interferes with military requirements must be pushed aside. 





In another field.....It is increasingly probable that price control will be 
continued another year without change, that present controls will be extended. 

What's happening, in general, is this..... 

Living costs are about stable. Official index shows costs in cities dropped 
slightly in February to 123.7 per cent of the 1935-39 average. 

Wages are stabilizing. Union demands are tapering off and the official 
line is to delay any decision about changing the "little steel" wage formula. 

Prices are holding. Latest figures show food prices down slightly. That's 
@ seasonal trend. Prices for other things are only creeping up, very slowly. 

And: As a result, complaints are drying up. There is less pressure from farm 
groups and other groups for changes. It's harder to make a case for change now. 











The attack on the price law now is centering on these major points..... 

Generally fair prices: OPA policy is to make prices "generally fair" for an 
industry; to provide a profit for at least 70 per cent of an industry's output. 

Now: Attempt is to be made to require "fair" prices. That could mean prices 
high enough to give a profit to the highest-cost producer, and a profit on every 
item in every company's catalog. OPA argues that this would be ruinous. 

Court appeals: The other major attack will be to provide for appeals from 
price orders to any federal court, not only to the Emergency Court of Appeals. 

Chances are at least 50-50-.that OPA will win out on both counts. 

On subsidies: Opposing Congressmen are trying a new tack. They want to 
force the Administration to seek an appropriation and approval for each subsidy 
proposed to keep prices in line. Chances are good that they will succeed. 











You can count on stability in taxes, too, for the remainder of the year. 
Only tax change in prospect is the simplification program. That means less 

figuring for the 30,000,000 small taxpayers who earn less than $5,000 a year. 
But there are jokers in the bill that will arouse strong opposition. 
Partially tax-exempt Government bonds get rough treatment. The surtax on 

the interest from them would begin at 20 per cent instead of 13 per cent. 
Capital gains, now exempt from Victory tax, would be subject to normal tax. 
We tell you more about these features of the program on page 45. 














Here are some official points on your postwar plans..... 
Small plants: Pressure is on again to give small plants first crack at post- 
war business; to supply the funds and materials. High officials may be persuaded. 
Fertilizer: Critical shortage of nitrate fertilizer can be ended. Muni- 
tions plants in U.S. and Canada are turning out a surplus of ammonium nitrate. 
Tung oil: Improved methods of tung nut production promise to put some areas 
in the South on a favorable competitive footing with China for this product. 
Aircraft wood: Bureau of Plant Industry is improving this product. Recent 
glider failures were found to be due to decay from moisture at critical points. 
Cotton tire cord: Government experiments indicate that certain varieties of 
cotton can be used to make a superior grade of tire cord, perhaps equal to rayon. 
Peanut oil: Wartime experiments point to postwar treatment of peanut oil 
that can enable this product to compete favorably with high-priced olive oil. 
Crating: Improved packaging methods have saved the Government 500,000 tons 
of shipping space and $50,000,000. This carries a postwar promise of lower costs. 
Sawdust: A ton of waste wood can be used to make 50 gallons of alcohol that, 
in turn, can be used for synthetic rubber. Process is cheaper than using grain. 
Guayule rubber: All experiments to find new sources of natural rubber are 
being abandoned. The guayule program is to go overboard next year; cryptostegia 
is found too expensive; tests on goldenrod and other plants are not proving out. 
All these pointers come from official sources. They are hints that business 
might find sources of postwar profit in wartime experiments of the Government. 
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Wh t good is it ? The traditional American steak 


is more than something to eat. Steak stands for 
freedom! 

It stands for the PLUS things of American life. It 
stands for square meals, comfortable homes, and 
happy families, good health and fair play. In many 

















ways it symbolizes America—the land of opportu- 
nity—the land of free enterprise and individual free- 
4 dom—where any man can enjoy the better things in 

r life, if he makes up his mind to it. 
The Gulf South continues to cherish this system 
because this Way of Life, alone, holds out for all of 
é America the promise of a glorious future and a free, 

contented people. 
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ITS RESOURCES, ITS MAN- 
POWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY. 








UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements 


throughout the Gulf South. FOR TEXAS - Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falla, Por Lonisiane- 
. Mail received at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mississippi, Alabama and Florida - Mail received at Jackson, Mississippi. 


Copr. - 1944 United Gas Pipe Line Co. 
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Awarded to the Detroit 
and Muskegon Plants of 
Continental Motors 
Corporation for High 
Achievement 


The strong surge of power which 
is rolling back the black clouds 
of war, now permits us to see 
clearly the light of Victory —a 
flaming light of liberation that 
foretells a new age of peace and 
security. In that age, Continental 
Engines will contribute greatly to 
the best needs of mankind, even 
as now they are shortening the 
war with their Power to Win. 


Your Dollars Are Power, Too! Buy War Bonds 


AT a ee eee 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 











_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. 


Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Direc- 
tor of Selective Service, is more responsible 
than any other one man for having raised 
this country’s armed forces to 10,000,000 
men. And, his critics say, he also is re- 
sponsible for a substantial part of the con- 
fusion that has plagued the draft from the 
start. 

The General has been at the center of 
all draft controversies. A particularly acuie 
draft crisis lies just ahead, and General 
Hershey finds himself in the same old 
center position. This situation directs at- 
tention to the man who puts uniforms on 
so many men. The general public has but 
small acquaintance with him, his_ baci.- 
ground, what he has done, and what he :s 
doing. 

Throughout the draft, General Hershey 
has clung to one main idea, and that idea 
is causing trouble now. He has left almost 
all responsibility to the local draft board, 
These boards have been free to interpret 
and apply Washington-made policy almost 
as they saw fit. 

Right now, for example, some boar«s 
are drafting fathers wholesale, others ai 
hesitating. The result is that the draft js 
nearly 500,000 men behind schedule, an 
the Army is becoming highly critical. Some 
Army men feel that, in the pinch, Sele 
tive Service and the Hershey policies have 
let them down. 

This is just the most recent criticisi 
leveled at Selective Service. Besides vary 
ing policies of local boards, over-all polic 
has veered constantly, with the result tha! 
draft registrants often could not tell where 
they stood. Employers found it difficul 
to make plans—they couldn’t tell how 
the draft would affect workers. 

As director of the draft, General Hershe) 
has followed the Army theory that a field 
general must fit his plans into a situation 
that constantly changes. Thus, he once di 
rected that fathers should be deferred it 
they had essential jobs in essential war in 
dustries. Now he is letting draft boards 
tighten up on deferments on young fathers 
whether they are in key jobs or not. This 
is because the Army wants young men to 
fight. 

The fact that these policy changes tend 
to confuse both draft-eligible workers and 
employers does not seem to bother the 
General. His theory, apparently, is that. 
since nothing can be certain in war, little 
certainty can prevail in a draft system 
that supplies the sinews of war. 

One solid accomplishment, however, 
should be credited to the General. Up to 
this point, his policy of decentralizing au- 
thority had value. More than 10,000,000 
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_ CEN «+ ONE ANSWER 
ch Tra 710K SHORTAGE! 


TO THE 


TODAY America’s problem is to move more ton- 
nage more miles with an inadequate number of 
motor trucks. 


Truck-Trailers provide one logical answer, be- 
cause they enable motor trucks to do more work— 
by at least doubling each truck’s carrying capacity. 


Very few heavy-duty trucks are being built to- 
day—military requirements prohibit it. But this 
lost tonnage-moving capacity can be offset if the 
light and medium -duty trucks which are being 
produced are coupled to Trailers. 


CAPACITY ONLY ONE FACTOR 


Aside from taking up much of the slack in our 
nation’s motor truck capacity, Trailers contribute 
in several other important ways: 


Since Trailers enable trucks to haul at least 
double their normal loads, mileage per ton moved 
is cut in half—with a substantial reduction in the 
use of rubber and gasoline. 


There is a similar saving in steel. No other type 
of land transportation moves so much with so little 
of this vital material. 

And, even more important is the fact that dou- 
bling truck capacity means doubling the work- 
output of each driver—and manpower shortage is 





FURTHER SAVINGS in equipment and manpower are 
made when Trailers are used in a “shuttle’ operation. 
“Shuttling” means that one truck is used to handle 
two or more Trailers. While one Trailer is being 
loaded and a second unloaded, the truck is en route 
with a third Trailer. Truck and driver never stand 
idle for loading or unloading. 





one of the most serious problems of the motor 
transport industry. 


TAKE OFF THE SHACKLES 


Truck-Trailers do provide one logical answer to 
the truck shortage— but their contribution to 
America at war can be still greater if the individual 
States will remove the shackles which prevent 
their operation at peak efficiency! 

These shackles are in the form of conflicting and 
restrictive State laws governing vehicle sizes and 
weights, duplicate license fees, special taxes — 
some 300 laws in all which affect the operation of 
motor trucks and trailers. 


You can help to correct this situation 
—and it is a situation which plays a part 
in the life of every citizen. As step one, 
send for the booklet, “Are the United 
States United?” and learn where your 
own State stands. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 


Service in Principal Cities 


INVEST IN 
VICTORY 
BUY 
WAR 
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"What better way is there of 
getting oneself in good physical 
condition—on the court or athletic 
field; in the pool or gym? What 
better way of getting a tougher, 
stronger, America than through 
a nationwide program of sports 
that can touch almost every indi- 
vidual?” 


Hon. John B. Kelly on Arch Ward's Sports Preview 
(Mutual) sponsored by Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


* * * 


In every city, town, village and hamlet, 
basketball’s hold on national popularity 
goes unabated by war. The past season 
proved this. 

* * * 


Men by thousands, in service, owe 
thanks to basketball as a sport that 
builds the physical basis for battle. 
Boys now in school, scheduled soon 
to see service, know what basketball 
can do to put them in trim. 


x * * 


Passing the shells will replace passing the 
ball . . . and a burst on the target will re- 
place a neatly shot basket. Behind both 
will stand the stamina and training of 
men who played basketball, and played 
it to win. 

x * * 


“Chicago Cagers Meet Purdue,’’ to- 
day. Both meet Tojo tomorrow. 
**Joliet and Canton Head Prep 
Teams,’’ today. Both will tell Hitler 
where to ‘‘head in’’ tomorrow. 


,. 2 


For basketball, football, baseball and all 
our American competitive sports, equip- 
ment is in demand as never before. For 
those in our training or on production 
lines at home, for our fighters’ recreation 
behind the battle lines, sports equipment 
like battle equipment must keep flowing 
up in ever-increasing yuantities. 


Za 


President 
Wison Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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young men have gone into the Army and 
Navy without any loud outcry against 
policy. 

By giving responsibility io local boards, 
the brunt of local criticism was aimed at 
neighbors and fellow townsmen, instead 
of at General Hershey in Washington. 
That policy, except ‘n the case of farm 
labor, prevented separated complaints 
from crystallizing into widespread criticism 
that might have been reflected ‘n action 
by Congress. It kept opposition to the 
draft divided and far away. 

But that point now seems t have been 
passed. Local authorities no longer are 
conscripting as many men as will be needed 
to follow up the coming invasion of Eu- 
rope. Army-Navy demands for men again 
is bringing forth the charge that the na- 
tion needs a firm draft policy, set from 
the top. General Hershey, however, shows 
little inclination to set one. 

As for the General himself. He is an 
Indiana farm boy who, by study and hard 














—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


THE MIDDLEMAN 


woik, overcame the handicap of not being 
a West Point man and rose to a high po- 
sition in the Army. Bluffly pleasant and a 
confirmed storyteller, with a shock of 
bristly red hair and a profusion of freckles, 
he has a homely bearing not ordinarily as- 
sociated with military men. 

He came into the Army through the 
National Guard and, after the first World 
War, elected to remain. Although now a 
desk General, he acquired a reputation as 
a first-rate artillery officer in the between- 
wars period. He also took a deep interest 
in psychology. He says the artillery gave 
him seven courses in horseshoeing, but not 
one in how to handle men. 

Some of General Hershey’s critics declare 
that his studies in psychology have led him 
to believe that in wartime people thrive best 
under confusion, that blows then fall more 
lightly and shocks are more easily borne. 








*““Keeping our home comfortable and 
homey for our children and ourselves is a 
problem these unsettled days. But, we’ve 
learned how to use what curtains, paints, 
and other furnishings are available. We’ve 
learned how to make what we have do. 
We've learned how to do the work our- 
selves— thanks to Better Homes & Gardens.” 

In home decoration, as in other phases 
of home living, Better Homes & Gardens 
receives the plaudits of millions of Amer- 
ica’s families who have found guidance, 
in its pages, in never-before-experienced 
problems. Better Homes & Gardens with 
its broadly-planned, far-sighted editing is 
welcomed as the practical authority on war- 
time living! Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 




















When Llmer takes ower... 


A SPECIAL FRACTIONAL HP MOTOR 
GOES TO WORK 


Just as a bomber goes into the final bombing 
run, “Elmer”, the automatic pilot, takes over the 
big ship and guides it straight and steady right 
on the target. 

It’s when “Elmer” takes over the controls that 
a special motor goes to work . . . driving 
**Elmer’s” intricate mechanisms at a constant, de- 
pendable speed which assures precision, pin-point 
bombing from all altitudes at all temperatures. 
Providing power for automatic pilots is but one 
of the many applications for which Holtzer- 
Cabot specially designed fractional HP 


motors are used. 


SPECIAL MOTORS DESIGNED | 
TO FIT THE APPLICATION 














Today, the full capacity of Holtzer-Cabot facili- 
ties are being used in building fractional H P motors 
for military use. However, our motor development 
engineers are available for solving special 
fractional HP motor problems for contem- 


plated peace-time products. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 


125 Amory Street, Boston, Mass. 





Chicago, lll., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa. 














































Sorry you can’t buy that Hamilton 
Watch today. Hamilton is making pre- 
cision timepieces for Uncle Sam only 
nm ~~, But, when American watches can 
again be made, Hamilton will once 
more make America’s preferred gift 
watch—a watch worth waiting for. 





WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 




















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 113 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 15, 1944, for 
the first quarter of the year 1944, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on April 15, 
1944, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 30, 1944. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxetr, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 




















COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Common Stock 
No. 40, 10¢ per share 
payable on April 3, 1944, to holders of 
record at close of business March 11, 1944. 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No, 70, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 60, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No, 49, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1944, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1944. 


Date PARKER 
March 2, 1944 Secretary 














“The Veas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and thoxe 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


War Bonds for Patriots 


Sir:—I find that a great many peop!e 
are buying War Bonds primarily as a pi- 
triotic gesture and not as an investmen:. 
Many of them are embarrassed somewh: t 
by the fact that in buying the bonds they 
are making a good investment. There is 
something incongruous about a poster 
showing a young American lad dying at 
the front as an inducement to the makinz 
of a gilt-edge 3 per cent investment. 

I am convinced that if the United States 
Government would issue a non-interesi- 
bearing bond in denominations of from 
$25 to $1,000, specially designed to dis- 
tinguish it from the regular War Bond., 
several billion dollars’ worth.could be 
sold on a purely patriotic basis. 

San Francisco, Cal. Epwarp D. Lanpe! 


* * * 


Speaking for the Seabees 


Sir:—I have just finished reading you 
“Five Senators Report on the War” an 
congratulate you on making it availab! 
to us down here in the Southwest Pacifi: 

The reports are clear, concise, and, a 
far as this theater is concerned, the hon 
orable gentlemen, are to be complimente: 
on their thorough investigation and sug 
gestions. Most sound, I should say. 

Furthermore, the Seabees of the Navy 
should be more than grateful to Senato: 
Russel, of Georgia, who gave them suc! 
a grand compliment in his splendid report 

Southwest Pacific Seabee 
c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 
* * * 


On Safeguarding Our Future 


Sir:—Anent the letter that you have 
published from Floyd E. Morter (USN, 
March 17, 1944), under the heading, “On 
Postwar Military Service,” neither am I 
a pacifist, though I do pray for peace— 
but not at any cost. 

I have always been of the opinion that 
we have been lax in the United States in 
regard to making ample preparation for 
our own defense. I have always advocated 
some sort of military training for both 
boys and girls, in their respective spheres. 

Military training in the United States 
does not mean that we are to become 
militarists. That is not our tradition. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Wo. Siemon 
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Men of the United States 
Marine Corps say letters keep 
up morale... Write that 
V-Mail letter today. 


— 
5} 
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Funny, how it’s the little things he 
always writes about when he’s so far 
from home... the little things that seem 
important to him... 

“Ts young Johnny keeping my tools 
in shape... Do they still pitch horse- 
shoes back of Kelly’s?...I sure miss 
those picnics that we used to have with 
Mary at Birch Grove...” 

But maybe it’s not so funny when 
you stop to think of it. For after all— 
isn’t it the little things that help mean 
home to all of us? 

It happens that to many of us these 
important little things include the right 


Morale is a lot of little things 





to enjoy a refreshing glass of beer. Cool, 
sparkling, friendly—welcome every- 
where—beer is a sigh of satisfaction . . . 
a smacking of the lips...a forehead 
wrinkle erased . . . a firm-set mouth re- 
laxing into a friendly smile. 

How good it is .. . as a beverage of 
moderation after a hard day’s work .. . 
with good friends... with a home-cooked 
meal or an evening snack. 

A glass of beer or ale—not of crucial 
importance, surely . . . yet it is little things 
like this that help mean home to all 


—ours and his. 
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U.S. Cargo Ships for Allies? . . . Patronage Troubles 
Of Democrats... Concern Over Our Latin Markets 


Letters being exchanged between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Stalin have done 
no more than the personal talks at 
Teheran to yield a firm understand- 
ing on specific matters of U.S. and 
Russian foreign policy. Mr. Roose- 
velt, like every other President, is not 
able to make positive commitments in 
the name of the U.S. without ap- 
proval by two-thirds of the Senate. 


x *k * 


Edward Stettinius, as Under Secretary 
of State, is to deal with no heavy mat- 
ters of foreign policy in his visit to 
London. This visit is designed largely 
to acquaint Mr. Stettinius with the 
top personalities in the British Gov- 
ernment. 


xk * 


More than 200 committees are at work 
here on matters related to U.S. for- 
eign policy now and in postwar, but 
members of Congress seeking to get 
definite answers to questions related 
to particular issues of policy are un- 
able to get those answers in what they 
‘consider clear and definite form. 


xk * 


Maj. Gen. Patrick Hurley is being 
favored by some high officials for ap- 
pointment to a new top-ranking diplo- 
matic post that would be created to 
represent U.S. in the Middle East. 
James Landis now serves as U.S. 
Minister in that area and is credited 
with doing an effective job to safe- 
guard this country’s interests. 


xk kk 


Some officials are beginning to ques- 
tion the wisdom of a policy that has 
permitted issuance of export licenses 
for machinery going to Latin-Ameri- 
can areas, thus enabling those areas 
to encroach on what had been U.S. 
markets, temporarily closed during 
the war. The point is that U.S. pro- 
ducers are likely to find themselves 
cut out of a formerly important mar- 
ket in some places, due to a war-fos- 
tered industrialization. 
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Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, 
may not know it, but some policies of 
his State Department are adding to 
the problems and difficulties that con- 
front Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


x * * 


Sumner Welles, former Under Secre- 
tary of State, created more stir in 
high quarters with his criticism of the 
United States policy of nonrecogni- 
tion as applied to Argentina when 
speaking as a private citizen than he 
did formerly when his ideas as an of- 
ficial sometimes created inside argu- 
ments. 


x * * 


One important group of officials is 
taking the line that the United States 
in postwar should make good the ship- 
ping losses of Great Britain and Nor- 
way out of the vast pool of ships that 
the United States will own. Another 
equally important group is suggesting 
that these losses be made good out of 
ships of the German, Italian and 
Japanese merchant marines while 
U.S. keeps its ships. 


= = ® 


There is nothing to the idea that 
Henry Morgenthau intends to give up 
his job as Secretary of the Treasury. 
However, Mr. Morgenthau definitely 
is not going to press Congress to en- 
act a new 1944 revenue act for the 
purpose of raising taxes still higher. 


x* 


British-American negotiations on 
Lend-Lease, now going on, will not 
result in any broad change in a policy 
that now bars re-export of Lend- 
Lease materials. The British will get 
some concessions and will get a bilat- 
eral agreement in place of the pres- 
ent unilateral one. 


x * 


Robert Hannegan, as new head of the 
Democratic National Committee, is 
bumping into patronage troubles right 








from the start, with Southern Senators 
and conservatives in Congress riled 
over his apparent veto of the selection 
of I. W. Duggan, of Georgia, to be- © 
come Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 


xk & 


Those Republican members of Con- 4 
gress who have talked with New 
York’s Governor Tom Dewey sstill 
aren’t sure that Mr. Dewey is ready 
to make the 1944 race if nominated as © 
the Republican candidate. At leest 
one Republican member of Congress 
who talked with Governor Earl War- © 
ren of California about the vice-presi- f 
dential nomination reported back that © 
Governor Warren really preferred not 
to be boomed for the job. 


2 2 2 


Representative Everett M. Dirksen, 
of Pekin, Ill., is promoting the idea of 
a Dewey-Dirksen ticket for the Re- 
publicans. 


& 2 & 


There is beginning to be some doubt 
about the prospect for a full-dress 
conference on postwar monetary prob- 
lems scheduled for this spring. The 
reason is that a meeting, even if con- 
fined to experts, might stir up po- 
litical sharpshooting in a campaign 
year. 


x * * 


It is literally true that American bat- 
tleships have risen from the bottom of 
Pearl Harbor to smite the Japanese 
by taking part in bombardments in 
the Pacific. 


£2 @ 


There is some suspicion that British 
influence caused Premier Badoglio of 
Italy to seek Russian recognition, al- 
though British officials said Russia’s 
move took them completely by sur- 
prise. British and Italian leaders were 
both alarmed by the announced plan 
to give one-third of the Italian fleet 
to Russia. 
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our distilleries are devoted to the production of alcohol for war use by the government 
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. may 1 urge you to hold on to 
all the War Bonds you buy. 
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it’s always a pleasure 


|.W. HARP 


the gold medal whiskey 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Beraheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 
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“Boy, That's Tobacco!” 


THAT'S LUCKY STRIKE TOBACCO 
LUCKY STRIKE Means FINE TOBACCO 


yes, LUCKY STRIKE __ 





